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For the past year 
half, 
strikes 


and a and 


more, have 

been a most common occurrence through- 
out the country—and the telephone in- 
dustry has not escaped. There have been 
strikes of telephone employes and their 
duration has been from a few minutes 
to many months. 

Not only did they cause public incon- 
venience but loss of life and property, and 
damage to business generally resulted. It 
is impossible to make any definite state- 
ment as to the exact losses caused by 
interruption of telephone service but it 
has time and again been conceded that 
telephone service is invaluable to every 
community which it serves. 
and labor disputes 


Industrial strikes 


with consequent paralysis of business 
reached such proportions that President 
Wilson last December convened an indus- 
trial conference to make an investigation 
of the situation and report its findings. 
The report of this industrial conference 
has just been submitted, and it is a most 
elaborate and comprehensive one, discuss- 
ing many aspects of the economic and 
social problems of the day while advanc- 
ing a number of sensible and practical 
suggestions. 

The part of the report that is of gen- 
¢ral interest is the plan proposed for 
the maintenance of industrial peace. Its 
essential feature is “joint organization of 
management and employes as a means oi 
preventing misunderstanding and securing 
co-operative effort.” As industrial prob- 
lems vary not only with each industry but 


in each establishment, the conference con- 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


cludes that “the strategic place to begin 


battle with misunderstanding is within 


the industrial plant itself. Primarily the 
settlement must come from the bottom- 
not from the top.” 

The details of the plan are given or oth- 
er pages of this issue. They are worthy 
of careful reading by both employer and 


employe. There is much in the report 
that will stimulate fruitful discussion but 
the impression that it makes, as a whole, 
It is stated that the 


disinterested 


is highly favorable. 
consensus in quarters in 
Washington is that labor will have muc!: 
to gain and very little to lose by accept 
ing the industrial plan as a start in the 
right direction. 

One of its features is that no moral 
punishment is provided for enforcement 
of the plan but that the power of public 
opinion is recognized as an influential fac 
tor in compelling settlement of differences 
and disputes, when once the facts are pub- 


lished. 
xk * * * 


Advocates of public ownership of util- 
ities do not like a proposition submitted 
to the Illinois constitutional convention, 
row in session at Springfield, by Delegate 
Mr. 


who is secretary of the Chicago Civic 


Douglas ‘Sutherland. Sutherland, 
Federation, would have the new constitu- 


tion forbid the payment of deficit 
resulting from the operation of a publicly- 


any 


owned utility by dipping into the general 
tax funds. 
His idea is that if Chicago, for instance, 





acquired ownership 
of its street railway 
lines, the bills for 


the operation of those lines should be 
paid out of the traction revenues and not 
out of the general taxes raised to pay 
other obligations. 

Mr. 


taxpayer 


“The purpose,” explains Suther- 
land, “is 


baving to hold the bag for extravagance 


to protect the from 
or any other form of financial mismanage- 
ment which elected or appointed officials 
in charge of public utilities owned by the 
The 
operation of the railroads by the federal 
It has 


government to 


people might be tempted to practice. 


government illustrates the danger. 


been necessary for the 
make up operating deficits out of general 
revenues.” 

x * * * 

The Sutherland plan would put a spoke 
in the wheels of the public ownership 
theorists—and most of them are supposed 
to have wheels. It is one thing to launch 


boldly 


utility, 


out into public operation of a 


feeling that, no matter what is 
the financial result, there will be an un- 
limited tax fund to fall back on to foot 
the bills. 

It is a far different proposition to en- 
gage in the business with the restraining 
knowledge that the expenditures must be 
or there will be a 


within the revenues 


smash. Private business has to be done 
that way, of course, but the public owner- 
ship preachers do not want to be so ham- 
pered. They want free access to the pub- 


lic treasury. 


Common sense commends that part of 
It would 


the Sutherland plan described. 
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protect the taxpayers against the un-Amer- 
ican policy of one man being compelled 
to pay for service rendered somebody else. 
It would, in fact, mean publicly-owned 
utilities would provide service at cost. 

* * *k * 

It is gratifying to note that public util- 
ity associations are awake to the necessity 
cof keeping the rate question before the 
public. At Washington the other day, be- 
fore the coal strike settlement commis- 
sion, representatives of these associations 
declared that rates would have to be ad- 
vanced to keep pace with the terms of 
the coal strike decision. 
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Coal dealers are planning to absorb the 


raise given the miners by adding to 


the sale price of coal. The public, it was 
pointed out, had been led to believe this 
increase was tiot to be passed onto the 
consumers. 

If it is, the public utility spokesmen 
stated, the fact should be known, so 
that utilities can obtain better rates to en- 
able them to exist. 

x * * * 

It is a good thing to have all the facts 
known so that justice can be done to all. 
Publicity is essential to a fair deal being 
given all parties concerned. 
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Things are not always what they seem, 
and what appears to be tough luck often 
turns out a blessing in disguise. They are 
raising lots of cotton in Arizona these 
days, and Henry Scott of Phoenix had a 
big load to haul to the gin. On the way 
his wagon broke down, causing a long 
delay. ; 

Meantime the price of seed cotton rose 
a cent a pound. When he reached town, 
after bemoaning what he regarded the ill- 
fortune of a breakdown, he received $135 
more for his cotton than he expected. 
Sometimes misfortunes turn out to be 


blessings in disguise. 


Machinery for Strike Prevention 


President’s Industrial Conference Recommends Boards to Settle Disputes— 
Shop Councils Favored—Settlement Should First Be Sought at Origin of 
Troubles — Hoover Explains Workings of Plan— Gompers Attacks Report 


A detailed plan, designed to minimize the 
danger of strikes and lockouts in all in- 
dustries to develop co-operation in man- 
agement between employers and employes, 
and generally to improve the relations of 
capital and labor is presented in the final 
report of the second industrial conference 
submitted to President Wilson on Satur- 
day, March 20. 

The report is signed by Secretary of 
Labor Wilson as chairman, Herbert 
Hoover as vice chairman, and the follow- 
ing other members of the conference: 
Martin H. Glynn, Thomas W. Gregory, 
Richard Hooker, Stanley King, Samuel 
W. McCall, Henry M. Robinson, Julius 
Rosenwald, George T. Slade, Oscar S. 
Straus, Henry C. Stuart, William O. 
Thompson, Frank W. Taussig, Henry J. 
Waters, George W. Wickersham and 
Qwen D. Young, Willard E. Hotchkiss 
and Henry R. Seager, executive secre- 
taries. 

Retaining with modifications the scheme 
of national and regional tribunals for the 
settlement of labor disputes suggested in 
the preliminary report last December, the 
commission found its entire plan of con- 
ciliation upon an extension of the princi- 
ple of shop councils of employers and 
employes, which are said to be operating 
successfully in about 300 plants. 

Settle “at Source.” 

Applying impartially to union and non- 
union labor, the plan does not prohibit 
strikes or lockouts; does not provide for 
compulsory arbitration, which organized 
labor opposes, does not enforce collective 
bargaining or acceptance of arbitral 
awards by either party; and avoids com- 
pulsion in any form. 

The plan, however, is ingeniously 
contrived to invoke the force of public 
opinion to induce the arbitration of dis- 


putes and the acceptance of awards and 
to discourage strikes and lockouts. The 
theory of the proposals is that disputes 
shall be settled, if possible, “at the source” 
in the shop councils, but, failing that, shall 
go to the system of investigation and ar- 
bitration tribunals. Agreement of both 
sides to arbitration carries with it the ob- 
ligation to desist from strikes or lockouts 
pending decision. 

The report states that the conference 
first agreed that as industrial problems 
vary not only with each industry but in 
e2ch establishment, the strategic place to 
begin battle with misunderstanding is 
within the industrial plant itself. If the 
joint organization of management and 
employes in the plant or industry fail to 
reach a collective agreement, the confer- 
ence proposes a system of settlement un- 
der government encouragement. 


System of Settlement. 


The system of settlement consists of a 
plan, nation-wide in scope, with a na- 
tional industrial board, provided for by 
Congress, which shall have headquarters 
in Washington and be composed of nine 
members appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and also local 
regional conferences and boards of in- 
quiry. . 

The system of settlement to be created 
hy federal legislation is thus described by 
the commission. 

“1. The parties to the dispute may vol- 
untarily submit their differences for set- 
tlement to a board, known as a regional 
adjustment conference. This board con- 
sists of four representatives, selected by 
the parties and four others in their in- 
dustry chosen by them and familiar with 
their problems. The board is presided 
over by a trained government official, the 
regional chairman, who acts as a concilia- 


tor. If a unanimous agreement is reached, 
it results in a collective bargain having 
the same effect as if reached by joint 
organization in the shops. 

2. If the regional conference fails to 
agree unanimously, the matter, with. cer- 
tain restrictions, goes under the agree- 
ment of submission, to the national indus- 
trial board, unless the parties prefer the 
decision of an umpire selected by them. 

3. The voluntary submission to a re- 
gional adjustment conference carries with 
it an agreement by both parties that there 
shall be no interference with production 
pending the processes of adjustment. 


4. If the parties, or either of them re- 
fuse voluntarily to submit the dispute to 
the processes of the plan of adjustment, 
a regional board of inquiry is formed by 
the regional chairman, of two employers 
and two employes from the industry, and 
not parties to the dispute. 


This board has the right, under proper 
safeguards, to subpoena witnesses and 
records and the duty to publish its findings 
as a guide to public opinion. Either of 
the parties at conflict may join the board 
of inquiry on giving an undertaking that, 
so far is its side is concerned, it will 
agree to submit its contention to a re- 
gional adjustment conference, and if both 
join, a regional adjustment conference is 
automatically created. 

5. The national industrial board in 
Washington has general oversight of the 
working of the plan. 

Touches Public Utilities. 

“6. The plan is applicable also to public 
utilities, but in such cases the government 
agency, having power to regulate the serv- 
ice has two representatives in the adjust- 
ment conference. Provision is made for 


(Continued on page 34.) 











Enthusiastic Convention in Texas 


Annual Meeting of Texas Independent Telephone Association ‘‘Snappy”’ and 
Full of Ginger—Exhibitors Specially Favored and Their Co-operation Sought 
for Better Future Meetings—Action Taken on Matters of Vital Importance 


A strong program carried out with 
snap throughout; a few new “wrinkles” 
in convention work for the benefit of the 
exhibitors; attendance by prominent tel- 
ephone men from other states, and im- 
portant action by the membership on vital 
matters confronting the Independent in- 
dustry and association work in Texas— 
these were the outstanding features of 
the 15th annual convention of the Texas 
{Independent Telephone Association, in 
Dallas, Texas, March 17, 18 and 19. 


The attendance, some 250 to 300 In- 
dependent men of the state, was in size 
about as usual, butin enthusiasm and in- 
terest considerably above par. The meet- 
ing, at its conclusion, was characterized 
by many in attendance as having been the 
best the Texas association has yet “pulled 
off’—and that state telephone organiza- 
tion is noted for its big and excellent con- 
ventions. 
the convention were 
held in the large, well-lighted, glass-en- 
closed roof garden of the Adolphus Ho- 
tel. The exhibits, the largest display 
ever shown at a Texas state convention, 
were located in one end of this large 
room, and in the lobby of the roof gar- 
den. The arrangement was voted by 
those interested to be an especially good 
one, and as the weather was warm and 
sunny, the exhibit and convention halls 
were most comfortable throughout the 
meeting. 


All sessions of 


Opening Session. 

The meeting opened promptly at 1:30 
Wednesday afternoon with President E. 
C. Blomeyer, of Waco, in the chair. In- 
vocation was delivered by Rev. Dr. An- 
cerson, of Dallas, and an address of wel- 
come made by Mayor Frank W. Wozen- 
craft, of Dallas, who has the unique dis- 
tinction among the mayors of large Tex- 
as cities of having once been a telephone 
nan. 


Mayor Wozencraft, who is president of 
the League of Texas Municipalities, 
which organization has announced its in- 
tention of asking for the enactment of a 
hill to create a public utilities commission 
‘n Texas, explained the attitude of the 
league on the matter, and stated that be- 
re any proposed bill was submitted to 
the legislators for introduction in the 
State assembly, the Independent telephone 
‘mpanies of Texas would be given an 
opportunity to discuss the proposed leg- 
islation and to suggest changes for the 
betterment of all concerned. 


Cc 


C. A. Shock, of Sherman, a member of 


the executive board of the Texas asso- 
ciation, replied to Mayor Wozencraft and 
commented upon the fact that the hospi- 
tality of Dallas toward Independent tele- 
phone men is shown by the fact that the 
Texas organization has sélected that city 











* business. It is 








President E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, Was 
Re-elected to Serve for Another Year. 


for its meeting, for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. 

H. P. Brelsford, of Eastland, president 
of the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and formerly a state senator, was 
introduced by the chairman and spoke on 
“Texas Development,” giving many inter- 
esting statistics concerning oil and other 
development of the state, and especially 
that great section west of Dallas. Mr. 
Brelsford spoke of the great future de- 
velopment of the telephone industry in 
the state, and invited the telephone asso- 
ciation to send representatives to the 
meetings of his own organization, and to 
co-operate with the West Texas body on 
legislative and other mutual matters. 


President then announced 


these 


Blomeyer 
committees : 
Resolutions and by-laws: R. B. 
J. Y. Rust and Merton Swift. 
Auditing: J. C. Paxton, D. J. Johnson 
and C. H. Fitts. 
Membership: L. S. Gardner, Joe 
Grimes and H. T. Shipman. 


convention 


Still, 


Report of President Blomeyer. 
The president then delivered his annual 
report, bearing upon many matters of in- 
terest to the membership in state and as- 
sociation affairs. 
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“The telephone business,” said Presi- 
cent Blomeyer in his opening remarks, 
“growing as it has into such a vast and 
nation-wide industry in such a compara- 
tively short term of years, has since its 
Leginning been one perplexed with an un- 
usual number of problems of operation, 
management, financing and regulation. 

“Five years ago we thought we had 
our full burden of complexities and 
troubles ; then came the war and its neces- 
sities, followed by the year of federal 
control ending only seven months ago, 
and today we find ourselves confronted 
with many problems of the business hard- 
ly thought of before the war, some of 
which are growing more and more acute 
and vexatious almost every day. 

It is the custom of Independent tele- 
phone men throughout the country to 
gather together in their respective states, 
er nationally, at least once every year to 
discuss the things of vital interest to our 
a good custom. I will 
venture to say that without it, the in- 
dustry would be years behind its present 
state of development and knowledge of 
the business. 

So we have gathered to give attention 
to the matters confronting us; matters 
not only peculiar to the industry itself, 
but of particular interest to the industry 
in this great state of Texas, where more 
than 900 Independent telephone compan- 
ies serve a great portion of the popula- 
tion faithfully and well.” 


Connection Charges. 
Outlining some of the developments 
of the past year, Mr. Blomeyer referred 
briefly to the matter of service connec- 
tion and moving charges. As a result of 
questionnaires sent out to the association 
members last summer, it was found that 
the companies generally favored the prin- 
ciples of these charges, although recog- 
nizing the fact that some changes in the 
schedules might have to be made in some 
places. 

Continuing he said, in part: 

“These charges have been recognized 
by public authorities and the public in 
most places as correct in principle and 
in application, in this business. In other 
states many state commissions have ap- 
proved the principle. The charges are 
now in effect throughout the state of 
Texas, with very few exceptions, and are 
doing a great deal to stabilize and stand- 
ardize methods of operation by eliminat- 
ing that old-time source of trouble and 
great expense to the companies—and con- 
sequently to the public they served—the 
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high cost of free moves and of installa- 
tions for subscribers who failed to keep 
the service long enough to pay even the 
expenses of installing the telephone. 

We have still with us, however, the 
question of toll line rates, and the settle- 














J. C. Paxton, of Sherman, the New Treas- 
urer of the Texas Association. 

ment of toll charges between connecting 
This is a question of import 
in Texas, where so many small compan- 
ies, with short toll lines, have built up 
their business on the principle of a low 
exchange rate augmented by a toll rate 
on the so-called ‘other line’ principle. 


companies. 


This matter has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed at several meetings of your direc- 
tors during the year, and while it has 
been their opinon that the so-called 
‘through’ toll rate is correct in principle 
and tends to build up the Independent toll 
line business in the state, and therefore 
seems to the best interests of Independ- 
ent telephony in Texas as a’whole, it is 
recognized that there are cases of small 
Independent companies operating short 
toll lines radiating practically at right 
angles from the long haul connecting line, 
where no doubt special rates of arrange- 
ments are necessary. 


There is also the ever important sub- 
ject of exchange rates—a subject all the 
more important at this time, when the 
prevailing high cost of everything has 
had its effect upon the telephone industry 
as well as all other industries. It is to 
be regretted that so many small Inde- 
pendent companies in Texas are now op- 
erating their exchanges under such low 
local rates that they are so dependent 
upon the rates charged over their toll 
lines, for their principal income. 


Were their exchange rates adequate, 
the toll rate problem would not be so 
important to the industry here, and. the 
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principle of the joint or through toll 
rate—which is already accepted as the 
proper one in practically all other states 
—would be more acceptable to many In- 
dependent companies in Texas. 


A question of prime importance now 
before us is that of the minimum wage 
for women and minors. It is by far too 
important a subject to be covered even 
partly in such a report as this; we are 
io have a special session upon it, and a 
report from our special committee which 
has been giving it close study and con- 
sideration for almost a year. The ques- 
tion which most gravely concerns us now 
is not that of the principle of a mini- 
mum wage, but of the method of appli- 
cation of that principle to exchanges of 
verying size in the state, all of which 
will be covered fully in the discussion to 
come. 


We have before us, ‘also, the ever pres- 
cnt proposition of a state utilities com- 
mission with jurisdiction over 
phone companies in Texas. This, you 
will remember, has been a topic of much 
conversation at telephone conventions in 
Texas for eight years past. Many think 
from present indications, that such a 
commission will be created in Texas be- 
iore we meet again—although that is as 
yet no certainty. 


tele- 


I think the attitude of the average tel- 
cphone owner in the state is this: That 
if there should ever be proposed for this 
state a law of this character that is 
really fair to the public ultility, and that 
created state-wide jurisdiction of exactly 
the same character for big towns and 
small ones, it would not be seriously op- 
posed by the telephone fraternity. 

This matter stands with the 
certainty, practically, that the legislature 
convening in January, 1921, will have be- 
fore it for consideration some sort of a 
public utility bill. 

Looking back upon our experiences of 
the several years of war, the Independent 
telephone companies can truthfully say, 
and with considerable pride, that we have 
stood wel]l as severe a test as we will 
likely meet during our generation. 

It is to great credit of both the man- 
agements and the employes of the many 
Independent companies of Texas, as well 
as elsewhere in this country, that we not 
only .did our duty, I believe, to the coun- 
try during the struggle, but we came out 
of the war period and out of the govern- 
iment control period with no really se- 
rious disruption of service or organiza- 
tions, and with many new experiences in 
the business that will be of great value to 
us in the future. 

Not only that, but the public generally 
has come to know and recognize, better 
than ever before, some of the troubles 
and some of the rights of the telephone 
company; it has come to see that the tel- 
ephone business is not such a bonanza 


now, 
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ws was generally believed, and that in 
this industry, as well as any other busi- 
ness, capital is entitled to a return, just 
as labor is entitled to a fair wage and 
the public is entitled to the best service 
that can be made, all circumstances con- 
sidered. 

If we are wise, we will for the future 
take the right and proper benefits of the 
wisdom gained from our experiences 
in this unusual state of affairs, and turn 
this wisdom into good for the industry, 
for its employes, and for the public we 
serve, and this is the real, valuable reason 
for such assemblages of telephone men 
aS we are inaugurating here today—to 
learn to make the best use in the future 
of our experiences in the past. 

We have these fundamentals to go 
upon: That the telephone business is a 
legitimate, necessary industry; that it is 
of value to society; that the people en- 
gaged in it are doing a necessary work, 
and are entitled to proper remuneration 
therefor; that the capital engaged in it 
is also performing a necessary and val- 
uable service entitled to a fair 
profit; that the public should be expected 
to pay a price for the service that will 
j,roperly compensate both labor and capi- 
tal—and the public is entitled in return 
therefor, to the best telephone service that 
we know 


and is 


how or can learn how to 
make.” 

. After making some comments and sug- 
gestions for the good of the industry and 


the Texas association, President Blo- 














Oscar Burton, Treasurer During the Past 
Year, Was Elected Secretary. 


meyer directed the attention of the tel 
ephone men assembled to the valuable 
work that has been dorfe, and is bein: 
done, by the United States Independen t 
Telephone Association. He expressed his 
hope that some time Texas would have a 
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least 100 national association members— 
it now has about 40. 

In conclusion he expressed his personal 
obligations to the officers and directors 
of the Texas association for their ready 
and willing co-operation. 


George P. Player, formerly telephone 
engineer of the Oklahoma commission 
and later of the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, who has recently located 
in Dallas a consulting telephone engineer, 
talking during the afternoon upon “Re- 
lation of Plant Conditions to Rate In- 
creases,” stressing the importance of 
proper maintenance and construction of 
telephone plants in order that proper 
rates might be secured through satisfac- 
tory service. 


Minimum Wage Law. 


Perhaps the most important special ses- 
sion of the entire convention was that 
held as the last number of the Wednes- 
day afternoon program concerning the 
minimum wage law of the state. A com- 
mittee consisting of E. C. Blomeyer, J. 
Y. Rust, A. J. Combs, R. B. Still and 
C. D. Longserre, who came to the con- 
vention direct from the state capital, 
where they had attended the final 
hearing of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission before the fixing of minimuum 
wages for women and minors through- 
out the state, reported that the wage law 
kad been enacted in such shape that it 
was practically unworkable unless amend- 
ed, without doing serious injury to the 
telephone companies of the state. 

The attorney general of Texas recently 
ruled that the wages fixed must apply in 
all towns and cities of the state alike, and 
no lower wage could be fixed for the 
smallest hamlet than was applied to the 
largest city. Great pressure was being 
brought to bear on the Industrial Welfare 
Commission, the committee reported, to 
delay action until the law could be 
amended, even the author of the bill hav- 
ing asked postponement. 

The committee submitted to the con- 
vention a brief it had filed with the com- 
mission. This was unanimously ratified 
hy the membership, and copies were or- 
dered printed and mailed to all members. 
Resolutions were enacted protesting 
against any enforcement of the law un- 
til it is so amended that lower wages 
may be paid in small towns than in 
cities, and a differential wage allowed for 
apprentices and for experienced oper- 
ators. 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with a Safety First meeting. The open- 
ing talk was made by J. H. Fowler, of 
Austin, chairman of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board of Texas, who explained the 
methods of the board in handling settle- 
ments of accident claims. Samuel H. 
Reid of the Bureau of Safety, Chicago, 
next spoke on “The Economic Side of 
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Accident Prevention,” and was followed 
by a round table discussion of safety first 
vork. 

W. S. Vivian, the popular secretary of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, spoke on the work of the 

















Geo. P. Player, of Dallas, Spoke on ‘‘Rela- 
tion of Plant Conditions to Rate 
Increases.”’ 


national and state organizations, in the 
absence of President F. B. MacKinnon, 
who had been called to Washington and 
could not be in Dallas. Mr. Vivian’s talk 
was well received and a number of Tex- 
zs companies were added to the member- 
ship lists of the national association. 


Mr. Vivian also explained the publicity 
service now being furnished a number of 
telephone companies throughout the coun- 
try by his association and of the “Let- 
ters to Managers” which are being dis- 
tributed through the national associa- 
tion to Independent telephone companies. 
He commented upon the fact that the ad- 
vertisements used, and also the “Letters,” 
are being written by President E. C. 
Blomeyer of the Texas association. 

H. L. Harris, of Kansas City, Mo., gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co., told some interesting facts 
about the operation and problems of a 
large city telephone exchange. Houck 
McHenry, of Jefferson City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation, who was present at the Texas 
meeting, accompanied by C. D. Long, the 
secretary of the Missouri organization, 
spoke briefly on association work and 
read a valuable paper on the subject of 
income taxes of telephone companies. 


For the Thursday afternoon session, 
the hall was darkened and a moving 
picture showing treatment of wood and 
telephone poles for preservation was pre- 
sented. This was followed by W. S. Viv- 
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ian’s very interesting lecture on _ rates 
called “Close-Up Publicity,” illustrated 


by many lantern slides. 

This lecture was appropriate at the 
Texas convention, as it was prepared and 
first used in Texas by President E. C. 
Blomeyer of the Texas association. The 
system of charts used with the lecture by 
Mr. Blomeyer has been supplanted by 
Mr. Vivian with the lantern slides, mak- 
ing the lecture available for a large au- 
dience. It is a tribute to Mr. Vivian’s 
splendid delivery of the talk that, during 
the hour and a quarter it was being de- 
livered, not one person left the hall, and 
a vote of appreciation was given both 
Mr. Vivian, as the lecturer, and Mr. Blo- 
meyer, as the author, at the conclusion of 
the talk. 

G. B. Foscue, Jr., secretary of the Em- 
ployes’ Benefit Fund Committee of the 
Texas Telephone Co., outlined in a brief 
talk some experiences in handling sick 
benefits for employes. 

Proposed Texas Utilities Bill. 

Before adjournment, discussion was 
had of various matters, and especially 
concerning the proposed public ultilities 
bill for Texas. The secretary was di- 
rected to purchase and supply to all mem- 
bers of the association, the excellent 
publicity folders being prepared by the II- 
linois Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, which were displayed at the 
rieeting by Mr. Vivian. 

The Friday morning session was given 
over to the business of the association 
and to the election of officers and direc- 
tors. It was a subject of much favorable 
comment that the attendance at the last 
session was large, and as enthusiastic as 
that of the opening meeting. 

Reports of the officers were heard, and 
all were adopted. Reports of committees 
were made, and various other business 
transacted. A committee was created to 
consider proposed changes in member- 
ship dues, and the by-laws were amended 
to add two more directors, making the 
tctal nine instead of seven. The election 
of officers followed. 


E. C. Blomeyer, of Waco, was re- 
eiected president of the association; A. J. 
Combs, of Haskell, and J. Y. Rust, of 
San Angelo, were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents. 


Oscar Burton, of Tyler, treasurer dur- 
ing the past year, was elected secretary, 
succeeding F. W. Greber, of Brownwood, 
who retired because the condition of his 
health would not, he felt, permit him to 
undertake the duties of the office again. 
J. C. Paxton, of Sherman, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Grayson Telephone 
Co., was chosen as treasurer, and G. B. 
Foscue, Jr., of the Texas Telephone Co., 
Waco, was elected assistant secretary. 

The directors chosen are: R. B. Still, 
Tyler; John A. Stratton, Dallas; C. D. 
Longserre, Bardwell; C. A. Shock, Sher- 
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man; E. G. Fehrenbach, Llano, all of 
whom were re-elected; R. W. Cole, 
Franklin; L. S. Gardner, Waco; F. W. 
Greber, Brownwood; and Merton Swift, 
San Marcos. 

Resolutions were enacted protesting 
against the passage of a public utilities 
bill without placing all utilities of the 
state under the same character of state 
regulation; thanking the officers and 
directors for efficient work; thanking 
those who had appeared on the program, 
or had in other ways assisted the associ- 
ation in the convention. 

The association went on record as fa- 
voring a full program of district meet- 
ings during the coming year, and direct- 
ing the officers to make such arrange- 
ments as they considered proper concern- 
ing membership dues and other matters. 

The annual banquet was held Thurs- 
day night in the Palm Garden of the 
Adolphus Hotel, and was attended by 
some 250 telephone men and ladies, as the 
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guests of the association and the manu- 
facturers and dealers. E. C. Blomeyer 
acted as toastmaster, and a “gridiron” 
program was arranged by which promi- 
nent members and visitors were put on 
the “grill” and properly roasted 
toasted. 


and 


A round-table introduction, each guest 
introducing his or her neighbor by 
“given name,” was a feature of the eve- 


ning. The menu consisted of a Southern | 


chicken dinner with all the “trimmings.” 
Music, vocal entertainment and other fea- 
tures enlivened the evening until the 
guests, standing and singing “America,” 
dispersed after a most enjoyable affair. 


Surprise for Exhibitors. 


According to representatives of the 
inanufacturers and dealers, the big sur- 
prise of all the meeting came Wednesday 


night, when a banquet was given in the 
English Room of the Adolphus Hotel by 


the officers and directors of the associa- 
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ticn, personally, for the manufacturers, 
dealers and_ exhibitors. A genuine 
“spread” was set out before some 40 
amazed and incredulous salesmen and 
other representatives of manufacturers, 
and they were told by Toastmaster C. A. 
Shock to “go to it,” as everything was 
free, open and above board. 

Professing to be unable to understand 
this generosity on the part of a telephone 
association, and declaring that they had 
never before in their selling experience 
been asked to eat in a body at the ex- 
pense of the buying fraternity, a number 
of the salesmen present expressed in fa- 
cetious terms their amazement at the 
occurrence. These were replied to by 
association officials in humorous talks 
which kept the diners in laughter until a 
late hour. 

Among those who ate at the expense 
of the association officials were: A. J. 
Roberts, P. Winemiller, J. M. Moore, C. 
Echols, A. J. Kohn, Buford Adams, E. G. 





Cc. A. Shock, of Sherman. 


Cc. D. Longserre, of Bardwell. 





F. W. Greber, of Brownwood. 


John A. Stratton, of Dallas. 


. Gardner, of Waco. 


B. Still, of Tyler. 





E. G. Fehrenbach, of Liano. 





The New Board of Directors of the Texas Association Is Composed of the State’s Most Prominent Telephone Men. 
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Kathcart, S. R, Whittenberg, G. W. Ro- 
dormer, Geo. O. Wilson, H. N. Faris, F. 
I. Eldridge, Al. F. Folsom, P. L. Picot, 
Fred B. Seeley, A. A. Marrs, Geo. D. 
Wolf, Edward I. Pratt, John A. Stratton, 
and J. T. Jeffries. 

Besides salesmen and _ representatives, 
and association officials, there were pres- 
ent as guests: J. G. Crane and H. L. 
Harris, of Kansas City; W. O. Randall, 
of Joplin, Mo.; and Samuel H. Reid and 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago. 

While the salesmen and exhibitors were 
still dazed over this remarkable affair, 
President Blomeyer called them all to the 
floor of the convention hall Friday morn- 
ing and asked them if they would pub- 
licly advise the Texas association how 
it might arrange and manage its conven- 
tions so that exhibitors and the associa- 
tion would be mutually benefited to the 
greatest extent. 


Plans for Future Meetings. 


In the discussion between exhibitors 
and telephone men that followed, a num- 
ber of splendid plans for future conven- 
tion arrangements were’ agreed upon. 
The exhibitors then asked the privilege 
of extending a rising vote of thanks to 
the Texas association, which, it was 
stated by a number of them, had in past 
years and at present taken such a sin- 
cere interest in making convention ar- 
rangements beneficial and convenient to 
those who wished to make displays, that 
't has become a pleasure to attend and ex- 
hibit at the Texas annual meeting. 

The suggestion was also made that the 
national association should hold its next 














— 


J. Y. Rust, of San Angelo, Re-elected Vice- 
President, Because He Puts Things 
Through. 





winter 


convention in Texas, during 
March 


1921, and that a joint meeting of 


the national and state associations in this 


State at that time of the year would no 
doubt by 


a great success. The weather in 
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Dallas during the Texas convention just 
held was warm and sunny, and accom- 
modations for visitors were adequate and 
well arranged. Altogether the Texas 
convention showed evidences of careful 
planning and hard work on the part of 
the officials of the Texas organization, 

















A. J. Combs, of Haskell, Re-elected Vice- 
President, Because He Is a Good 
Adviser. 


and was a most pleasant and enjoyable 
affair throughout. 

At a meeting of the officers and the 
new board of directors immediately after 
the adjournment of the convention, the 
new executive board was filled by the 
appointment of J. Y. Rust, R. B. Still 
and C. A. Shock to serve with the presi- 
dent and secretary; arrangements were 
nmiade for an early meeting of the new 
officers and directors, and other plans for 
the coming year were formulated and 
will be put into effect at once. 

Exhibiting or represented at the Texas 
convention were: The Barrett Co.; 
French Battery & Carbon Co.; Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co.; Monarch 
Telephone Mfg. Co.; Naugle Pole & Tie 
Co.; Electric Appliance Co.; Reliable 
Electric Co.; Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co.; Page & Hill Co.; Cook 
Flectric Co.; F. A. Bowdle; American 
Electrical Works; Hubbard & Co.; Na- 
tional Carbon Co.; Manhattan Electric 
Cc.; Leich Electric Co.; and Marchant 
Calculator Co. 


Nominations for Officers of the 
A. I. E. E. 

At the March meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers the report of the 
committee of tellers of its canvass of the 
nomination ballots cast for candidates for 
the institute offices falling vacant July 
31, 1920, was presented. 
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As required by the constitution of the 
institute, the board then selected by bal- 
lot its list of “directors’ nominees,” 
the following result: 

For president: A. W. Berresford, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

For vice-presidents: C. S. Ruffner, 
New York, N. Y.; E. H. Martindale, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Charles Robbins, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. E. Magnusson, Seattle, 
Wash.; C. S. McDowell, U. S. Navy; and 
L. T. Robinson, Schenectady, N. Y. 

For managers: E. B. Craft, New York, 
N. Y.; Harold B. Smith, Worcester, 
Mass.; and James F. Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

For treasurer: 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The ballots will be mailed to the mem- 
bership prior to April 1. 


with 


George A. Hamilton. 


Silver Anniversary Convention of 
Iowa Association. 
Arrangements for the Silver anniver- 
sary convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, to be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 13, 14 and 15, are 
progressing nicely. Splendid accomoda- 
tions for the convention have been secured 
in the new Fort Des Moines Hotel and 
the prospects are good for a fine “turn- 

out.” 

The convention hall is on the second 
floor of the hotel and the entire third 
fioor has been reserved for exhibits of 
manufacturers and supply houses. The 
sample rooms in the this hotel have a 
wide shelf extending around the outside 
of the room. Being nicely covered with 
plush, they form excellent display tables. 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering and the 
cther officers of the association are at 
work on the program and it will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


Earnings and Expenses of the Key- 
stone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings and expenses for 
the month ended February 29, 1920, 
and for the two months’ period ended 
with that date, as folows: 


For Month Ended 
Feb. 29 1920 Year Previous 


Gross earnings .....-.. $140,922 $129.412 
Operating expenses and 
eee 84,455 84.437 
Net earnings ......... 56,467 44,975 
Less interest charges.. 35,287 29,105 
Balance available fur 
dividends, surplus and 
IE hina aneesves 21,180 15,870 
For 2 Months Ended 
Feb. 29 1920 Year Previous 
Gross earnings ........ 286,573 $261,378 
Operating expenses and 
SE ehehdatoedicans 176,044 170,091 
Net earnings ......... 110,529 91,287 
Less interest charges... 70,901 58,526 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus and 
WE nek asuesarees 39,628 32,761 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


South Carolina Commission to Su- 
pervise and Fix Contracts. 


At the recent session of the South Car- 
olina general assembly, a bill was passed 
to authorize and direct the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission to supervise and fix 
agreements, contracts, rates, or the divi- 
sions thereof, rules and regulations be- 
tween or among common carriers, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. 

This bill (H983) has been signed by 
the governor and is now a law. It is un- 
derstood that the Independent telephone 
companies are pleased at the part of the 
bill which refers to telephone companies. 
The bill in full is as follows: 

“Section 1. That from and after the 
passage of this act, the Railroad Commis- 
sion of South Carolina is authorized and 
directed to supervise and fix all agree- 
ments, contracts, rates, or the divisions 
thereof, rules and regulations between or 
among common carriers, telephone and 
telegraph companies of whatever kind 
now or hereafter to be placed under the 
control or supervision of the said railroad 
commission. 

Sec. 2. The Railroad Commission of 
South Carolina is hereby empowered, au- 
thorized and directed to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1 hereof. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately upon its approval by the gover- 


” 


nor, 


Supreme Court Justice Defines Fair 
Value of Utility. 


Fair value of a utility for rate-making 
purposes is defined in the following lan- 
guage by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in an opinion written 
by Justice A. M. Gould, preliminary to is- 
suance of a decree dismissing the com- 
plaint of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co., for the review of the findings of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as to the value of its 
property : ; 

“The fair value to be found by the 
commission under the terms of the pub- 
lic utility law for rate-making purposes, 
in my opinion, and I so find, means. the 
actual, necessary and reasonably true in- 
vestment in money or its equivalent made 
by the utility for the purpose of the ex- 
ercise of the public duty it owes under 
the public grant which it enjoys. 

This investment covers the cost of the 
property used and useful in its opera- 
tion, the reasonable value of any prop- 


erty dedicated to it by private persons 
for this public use and such unearned in- 
crement from its property holdings of 
real estate as may have accrued to it 
through any general rise in real estate 
values. It covers and includes every le- 
gitimate expenditure made and properly 
chargeable to its capital account, pro- 
vided it has written off all property that 
has ceased to exist or passed from 
use from any cause, and depreciation 
has been properly provided for. 

A public ultility is not, and under the 
law cannot be, considered in the nature 
of a speculative enterprise. The per- 
sons, whether as individuals or as part- 
ners or in a corporate form, are under 
no obligation to themselves or to the pub- 
lic to invest their capital in any public 
utility. Having done so, however, they 
have under the law, and by a principle 
which was announced by Lord Hale in 
England, centuries ago, the right to a 
fair return upon.their actual investment 
and to nothing more. 

If risk and danger be attached to the 
enterprise at its inception, the law gives 
them the right to a larger return because 
of the risk encountered, but not the right 
to a larger valuation for this reason. And 
when the period of risk is passed and 
the enterprise is safely established, the 
law reduces the rate of return to a fair 
and reasonable percentage upon the fair 
value of the property to be ascertained 
upon a consideration, not of the rights 
of the investor in the utility alone, but 
upon the rights of the public whose pa- 
tronage is the prime factor in the success 
of the enterprise. 

In my opinion, there is no other just 
and reasonable principle upon which a 
rate base can be determined in the case 
of a fairly normal utility operating under 
fairly normal conditions.” 


Schedule of Charges for New York 
Hotels Ordered Filed. 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, on March 16, ordered the New 
York Telephone Co. to file a schedule of 
rates. for the city of New York covering 
telephone charges in apartment houses 
and hotels, including corridor and guest 
room service, for calls to and from 
points outside apartment houses and ho- 
tels. 

As the preparation of the schedule will 
require careful investigation the company 
is allowed until May 1 to file the new 
schedule, effective on June 1. 

The decision holds that this use of 
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the New York Telephone Co.’s system is 
the use of a public service utility and 
not the use of a hotel or apartment 
house facility; that apartment houses 
and hotels have not the right to fix 
the rates charged and that rates for 
this telephone service can only be put 
into effect by the company filing with 
its general rate schedule a schedule of 
rates for hotels and apartment houses, 
subject to hearing and determination, as 
provided in the public service commis- 
sion’s law. Commissioner Frank Irvine 
dissented. 

The commission’s decision was on com- 
plaints filed against the telephone com- 
pany and the Hotel Astor, the Plaza 
Hotel and apartment houses at 606 West 
135th street, and the Ivy Court apart- 
ments, 210-230 West 107th street, involv- 
ing the right of proprietors to charge 
for telephone service at rates in advance 
of those charged by the telephone com- 
pany. The evidence showed that the 
amounts paid to the telephone company 
by hotels and apartment houses is about 
60 per cent of the amounts collected for 
outgoing calls, and the balance, about 
46 per cent, it is claimed is absorbed by 
charges against the service. 

The commission, in a memorandum 
by Commissioner Thomas F. Fennell, in 
deciding that it has jurisdiction of these 
telephone systems operating as a public 
utility says: 

“The public that pays is entitled to 
have the utility operate at full efficiency 
and upon sound economic principles. The 
result of this kind of operation is finally 
reflected in lower rate to the public and 
in increased business. When a_ public 
utility installs its telephone system with- 
in a hotel or apartment house it is in- 
stalled there as a part of the public util- 
ity system and is extended to the var- 
ious rooms to reach the consumer of the 
utility company’s product. 

The hotel or apartment house does not 
charge for internal calls which is 2 50- 
tel or house facility and is furnished 
entirely by the employes. The hote! oF 
apartment house does charge for outside 
calls where its employes practically ren- 
der no service. It will be seen that the 
proprietor is charging not for service of 
a hotel facility character but is chare’ng 
for service of a public uttlity characte 
This latter business the proprietor ha: 0 
legal authority to conduct. Hotels of 
apartment houses are not public servce 
corporations. 

The uncontrolled retail selling of te'* 
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phone service by those unauthorized to 
conduct such a business is contrary to 
the spirit of the legislative regulation of 
public utility companies and the service 
rendered by them. 

The jurisdiction of the public service 
commission extends to the ultimate usc 
of the telephone where rates are charged 
for such use, the charging makes it the 
business transaction of selling telephone 
service. 

If the proprietor of a hotel or apart- 
ment house permits a public ultility com- 
pany to install its system upon the prop- 
erty to reach telephone users in the hotel 
lobby and guest rooms a fair agreement 
may be made for such use of the prem- 
ises, but the permission to use such prem- 
ises to install a telephone system dces 
not change the nature of the service. It 
remains a public service, subject to regu- 
lation and such permission can not trans- 
mute a hotel company into a public tele- 
phone corporation possesessing the func- 
tions of the latter.” 


Denies Commission’s Right to Ap- 
prove Burleson Rates. 


The Washington Public Service Com- 
mission was without jurisdiction to issue 
orders approving and making effective tel- 
ephone rates established by the Postmas- 
ter-General during the period the systems 
were under control of the federal govern- 
ment under authority of war emergency 
legislation, the state supreme court holds 
in deciding the case brought by the cities 
of Seattle and Tacoma to annul orders 
issued by the commission in February, 
1919, making effective the Burleson rates 

provided in the tariff filed by the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered June 2, 1919, in 
cases from North Dakota, South Dakota 
ard Kansas render it plain that during 
the period of control of the telephone 
system by the Postmaster-General the 
commission had no jurisdiction whatever 
over the subject that would enable it law- 
iully to make any order approving or 
making effective any tariff rate to be 
charged by any such system. “Of course,” 
the court says, “the Postmaster-General 
d avail himself of the personal serv- 
f members of the commission with a 
view to determining what rates should be 
cherged, and had the public service com- 
mision not assumed to do more than 
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t! there would be no occasion to re- 
Vis: its orders. 

Dut since the commission has made 
th orders, in form, in its official ca- 
pe ity as the public service commission, 
anc we have here a judgment of the su- 
Perior court of Thurston county affirm- 
‘ng such order, which court has jurisdic- 
Hon to review all such orders of the 
Pub 


service commission, we cannot es- 
“epe ‘he conclusion that the cities of Se- 
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attle and Tacoma have a right to have 
that judgment rendered and to have 
the orders also reversed. It may be that 
in a sense the controversy has ceased, but 
to leave the orders in effect would work 
to the prejudice of the cities in the future. 
The orders of the commission and their 
affrmance by the superior court have the 
semblance of an adjudication against the 
cities as to the reasonableness of rates 
thereby established. 

“In so far as they purport to be or- 
ders of the public service commission 
and they do so purport on their face, they 
are annulled and set aside.” 


Bell Company Permitted to In- 
crease Rates in Illinois. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been authorized by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission, in an order issued 
February 24, to increase its annual rates 
for telephone service at Belleville and East 
St. Louis, as follows: 


BELLEVILLE— Old New 
Business, individual line ......$42 $48 
Business, two-party line ....... 35 39 
Extension telephones ......... 12 12 
Rural telephones ............. 30 30 
gt reer 6 12 
Residence, individual line ..... 27* 27 
Residence, two-party line ..... 24* 24 
Residence, four-party line..... 18* 18 
Extension telephones ....... . 6 6 
Rural telephones ............. 24 24 
ue 6 6 


*Discount of 50 cents per month for 
prompt payment of three classes of res- 
idence service. 

East St. Louis— 


Business, individual line ..... 42 54 
Business, two-party line ...... 30 42 
Extension telephones ......... 12 12 
Rural telephones .............. " 30 30 
Service stations .............. 9 18 
Residence, individual line .... 30 3 
Residence, two-party line .... 24 30 
Extension telephones ........ 6 9 
Rural telephones ............. 24 24 
Service stations .............. 9 9 


The commission retains jurisdiction in 
the subject matter of this case for the 
purpose of making further investigation 
as to the reasonableness of the rates es- 
tablished. 


Increase in Rates Granted to Min- 
onk (Ill.) Company. 

The Minonk Independent Telephone Co. 
was given permission by the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, on February 10, 
to increase its rates at Minonk and vi- 
cinity as follows: 

Net rates 
per month. 
Old. New. 
Business station, wall type...$18.00 $24.00 
Individual line residence sta- 


tion, wall type............ 15.00 18.00 
Two-party line residence sta- 

tion, wall type............ 15.00 15.00 
Rural station, wall type..... 12.00 18.00 


The gross rates are 25 cents per month 
in excess of those quoted, the difference 
to he discounted for advance payment. 

Class D-10. Individual metallic rural 
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service where circuits can be attached to 
existing pole lines and contract made for 
such service for a period of not less than 
three years, supplied at regular service 
rate of $18 per annum plus $3 for each 
and every quarter of mile of circuit or 
fraction thereof from city limits, subject 
to 12% per cent discount if paid by the 
20th of month following the quarterly 
period in which service was supplied. 

Class D-11. Two-party metallic service 
will be supplied (provided that two sub- 
scribers can be secured on same line that 
desire such service) on same conditions 
as apply in Class D-10, at regular service 
rate of $18 per annum for wall type tele- 
phones, plus $2.50 for each and every 
quarter of mile of circuit or fraction 
thereof from city limits; discount same 
as for Class D-10 service. 

Class D-12. Suspended service, 50 per 
cent of existing net rates applying to the 
particular service suspended; no discount. 


The Minonk Independent Telephone Co. 
furnishes service to 624 patrons in Minonk 
and the rural territory tributary thereto. 
It is ordered to set aside $300 per month 
to provide a reserve against depreciation 
plus 6 per cent of the cost of plant addi- 
tions made in the future. 

Rates at Kirkwood and Biggsville, 
Ill., Increased. 

The Farmers’ Telephone Exchange in 
Kirkwood and Biggsville, Ill., and serv- 
ing a total of 747 subscribers, is given per- 
mission by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, in an order dated February 
10, to increase its rates from $15 per year 
for business or individual line residence 
service and $12 for party line residence 
or party line rural service, to the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Net rates. 
Individual line business stations... .$24.00 
Two-party line business stations... 21.00 
Individual line residence stations... 18.00 
Party line residence stations....... 15.00 
Party line rural stations, metallic.. 18.00 


Party line rural stations, grounded. 15.00 

Gross rates $3 per year in excess of 
the above rates are quoted from which 
a discount is allowed for prompt pay- 
ment. 


The company is ordered to set aside 
$276 per month to provide a_ reserve 
against depreciation, plus 6 per cent per 
year of the cost of all plant additions 
made in the future. 

The exchange is required to furnish 
continuous 24-hour service and to make 
such changes and modifications in oper- 
ating routine and methods as may be 
necessary to comply with the commission’s 
standards of telephone service set forth 
in General Order 23. 

The new rates are effective as of Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Fayette Home Company of Illinois 
Gets Rate Increase. 


The Fayette Home Telephone Co., 
which furnishes service to 281 subscribers 
in St. Elmo and Loogootee and vicinities 
and renders switching services to 11 rur- 
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The first cost of a C. A. X. (Community Automatic Exchange) is 
soon forgotten in view of the economies that follow its installation. 


The operators’ wages in an outlying exchange often aggregate an 
excessive percentage of the revenue. Add to this the difficulty of 
securing girls and the expense of training them. The C. A. X. does 
away with operators and all expenses connected with them. 


As the C. A. X. uses common battery transmission, there are no 
dry cell renewals—a heavy expense today. Maintenance is a negli- 
gible item on the C. A. X.; any manual switchboard man can 
readily learn how to take care of it. Its construction and mechanical 
excellence are such that very little attention is required. 


The C. A. X. increases revenue by giving better service, which 
attracts new subscribers. 


The experience of companies operating the C. A. X. shows that the 
cost of this equipment comes back to them in two or three years— 
in one case in a year and a half. 


Remember when you install a C. A. X., you are capitalizing 
actual equipment—not operators’ wages. 


We will be glad to send you some interesting data on C. A. X. 
earnings. 
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al patrons, is given permission by the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission, in an 
order issued February 16, to increase its 


annual rates for telephone service, as 
folows: 
Old New 
Business stations, village or 
DED Sie kiccc thas vakwaewaee $21 $27 
Residence stations, village or 
RBS Ee eee 15 18 
Switching rural stations ......... 6 9 
Extension stations, in same 
DEE. diaeudepcennetedesws 6 6 


A discount of 25 cents per month is 
allowed for payment by the 15th of the 
current month. 


A fair value of $17,843 was allowed 
by the commission for the purpose of 
fixing rates and it is estimated that the 
new rates will yield a return of 5.2 per 
cent upon that valuation. The company 
presented evidence to show that its aver- 
age annual operating revenue for three 
years ended December 31, 1918, including 
the commission’s allowance for deprecia- 
tion ($1,356), was $4,855, and its ex- 
penses $5,669, resulting in an annual de- 
ficit of $814. 

The company is ordered to set aside 
$113 per month to provide a_ reserve 
against depreciation, plus 6 per cent per 
annum on the cost of all plant additions 
made in the future. 


Meissner Telephone Co., of Mis- 
souri, Gets Higher Rates. 

The Meissner Telephone Co. is author- 
ized by the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission in a ruling handed down Feb- 
ruary 24 to increase its rates of $1 and 
$1.25 per month at Pevely, Fenton and 
Beck, Mo., as follows: 


Per month. 


Business, direct line............. 2.25 
ee. 45 
Residence, direct line............ 1.75 
ere 0 
Additional charge for desk sets.. 25 
Per annum. 
Rural, class A, switching......... 6.00 


Rural, class B, switching, business 24.00 
Rural, class B, switching, residence 18.00 


The company furnishes service to 385 
subscribers that are scattered over a vast 
amount of territory, the distance between 
the farthest points being 32 miles. Only 
15 of its patrons are located in town, the 
remainder of them being rural subscribers. 


Bell Must Purchase Property of In- 
dianapolis Company. 

The Indiana Supreme Court on March 
18 decided finally that the Central Union 
Telephone Co. must purchase the property 
of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., and in 
doing so removed the last legal obstacle 
which might interfere with the merger. 
The consolidation will be effected as soon 
as possible. 

After the merger contract was drawn up 
several months agoand approved by the 
public service commission, the city council 
was asked to ratify the contract. The 
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council refused to do this and the Indian- 
apolis company brought suit in the circuit 
court for a specific performance of duty, 
asking the court to direct the Central 
Union to carry out the terms of the pur- 
chase. The city of Indianapolis entered 
the case, protesting against the approval 
of the contract on the ground that the 
legislature had not intended to give the 
public service commission 
over all franchise matters. 

The Central Union maintained that the 
title to the property was not clear as long 
as the city council failed to ratify the 
merger contract and then the cricuit court 
held that ‘the consent of the city was not 
necessary to effect the merger. This de- 
cision was then upheld by the supreme 
court. Then, in order to remove any pos- 
sible obstacles, the city asked for a re- 
hearing of the case, and the higher court’s 
last act was in overruling the petition. 
This action, attorneys say, bars further 
court action and the case is closed. 


jurisdiction 


Edgerton (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
Secures Rate Increase. 

The Edgerton Telephone Co., which 
serves 540 subscribers in the village of 
Edgerton, Minn., and the rural territory 
tributary thereto, is granted an increase 
in rates in a ruling handed down March 
18 by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. The old rates of 
$1.50 per month for business service, $1 
for residence and $1.05 for multi-party 
rural service, are increased as foilows: 


Net 
per month. 
Individual business ............. $2.25 
Individual residence............ 1.50 
Four-party residence .......... 1.00 
Mura: s-perty ...........2.4 1.25 
Rural multi-party business...... 2.25 
Business extension ............ iyi 
Residence extension ............ 50 
EMGORSION DONS .. <2. - ncicecece 25 





Rates Are Increased at Hammond, 
Minn., and Vicinity. 

The Hammond Telephone Co., which 
operates a magneto exchange serving 174 
subscribers at Hammond, Minn., and vi- 
cinity, is given permission by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, in a ruling dated March 18, to in- 
crease its net monthly rates as follows: 


Old. New. 
Individual line business. .$1.25 $1.75 
Two-party business ...... 1.00 = 1.50 
Individual line residence.. 1.25 1.50 
Four-party residence .... 1.00 1.25 
Rural multi-party ....... 1.25 


The company is ordered to keep its 
accounts in accordance with the commis- 
sion’s uniform system of accounts. 


Growth of Communities Faster 
Than Telephone Facilities. 
The Platte Valley Telephone Co., 
of Scottsbluff, has asked permission, 
through Charles Melliger, vice-presi- 
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dent and general manager, of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, to is- 
sue $50,000 of new stock to take up bills 
payable. The company recently passed 
into the hands of Eben D. Warner, one 
of the best known telephone men in Ne- 
braska, who has added several new ex- 
changes by purchase from the Wehn 
Telephone Co., of Oshkosh. 

The company has $150,000 of stock and 
the same amount of bonds now outstand- 
ing. It has a prgram of expansion for 
the next two years that will call for 
$175,000 of expenditures. A 12-position 
board is being put in at Scottsbluff, and 
a six-position one has just been installed 
at Gering. The exchange at Morrill is 
to be modernized by cable construction. 

At Torrington, Wyo., there are 130 
houses that want but can’t get telephone 
service. The exchange there is being 
changed from a magneto into a common 
battery plant. At Mitchell, a big sugar 
factory is being erected, and 500 new 
houses will be put up. A toll line of 
100 miles from Guernsey, Wyo., to 
Bridgeport, Neb., is to be built. 

The company’s property values now 
exceed $365,000. It operates in an irri- 
gated part of the state, where the land 
is very fertile and productive, and rap- 
idly growing because of the development 
of sugar making. The company stations 
have grown from 1,778 on April 30, 1916, 
to 3,207 on December 31, 1919, and plant 
values have increased 60 per cent. 


Small Company and Doubtful Rev- 
enue from Rates. 

Citizens of Jackson, Neb., recently or- 
ganized a telephone company for the 
purpose of furnishing service to the com- 
munity. A company formerly operating 
and supplying the service was disbanded 
in the spring of 1919, and since that time 
the citizens have not enjoyed the benefits 
of the telephone. 

The application for authority to pub- 
lish rates follows the reorganization of 
the old company, the latter’s properties 
having been taken over. The new or- 
ganization is in the form of a partner- 
ship, and is not incorporated. The pri- 
mary purpose, the stockholders say, is to 
furnish service and not to pay divi- 
dends. They are all business men of 
Jackson, who found trade going else- 
where with the discontinuance of ser- 
vice. 

The company estimated that it would 
be able to get 20 business stations at $3 
a month, 20 residences at $1.50, and want- 
ed to charge 80 cents for switching 70 
farm stations. This would give a month- 
ly return of $146, against which was fig- 
ured $75 for operators and $35 for main- 
tenance, depreciation and miscellaneous, 
or $110 a month. 

In granting the business and residence 
rates asked for, the railway commission 
says the switching rate is out of propor- 
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‘tion and considerably above the normal, 
and it declines to permit more than 50 
cents a month to be charged. The rate 
asked for business stations is also some- 
what above the normal considering the 
nature of the extent of the service. How- 
ever, the plant is so small that whatever 
rates the traffic will bear will furnish a 
doubtful revenue. The abnormal rate for 
business, the commission says, in sanc- 
tioning it, is probably the price which the 
few business subscribers are willing to 
pay for having a telephone system in the 
‘town. 

Rates were authorized on a temporary 
basis for a six months’ period, the com- 
pany being instructed during that time to 
keep an accurate record of all receipts 
and expenditures and make a report at 
the end of five months so that permanent 
rates may be authorized on the basis of 
this future showing. 


Rates Increased at Belleville, Wis., 
and Vicinity. 

The Belleville (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission on February 27 to in- 
‘crease its rates as follows: 


—Net— 
Rates per Month 
Old New 
NN gg dia ces tcc a $1.50 
Single party, desk or wall 
ic pincmadeas eke $1.75 
Two-party, desk or wall 
i ER SCE ei 1.60 
Over two-party, desk or 
wall telephone ............ 1.50 
EE a dcr siccg ele tien aise 1.00 
Single party, wall tele- 
iat od har aie ken Wiad 1.50 
Two-party, wall telephone. 1.40 
Over two-party .......... 1.25 
Rural party lines........... 1.00 1.25 


The company operates in Belleville and 
vicinity and serves 324 subscribers. The 
value of the property for the purposes of 
this proceeding was $17,169. 


Prefer Higher Rates to Merger of 
Competing Exchanges. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
on February 19, rendered a decision 
holding that it is without authority to 
compel the consolidation of competing 
telephone exchanges in a municipality, 
even though such consolidation would 
result in economy of operation and 
lower rates for subscribers. 

The Ettrick Telephone Co. and the 
Western Wisconsin Telephone Co. each 
operate telephone exchanges in both Et- 
trick and Galesville. The commission 
recommended a scheme of consolidation 
which would eliminate one of the extra 
exchanges in each village. The Western 
Wisconsin Co. agreed to this, but the 
Ettrick company refused. Ninety per 
cent of the latter company’s subscribers 
are stockholders, and, at the annual 
meeting, they voted unanimously to pay 
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higher rates rather than consolidate. The 
commission has, therefore, authorized 
an increase in rates, upon application of 
the Ettrick Telephone Co., as follows: 


Op RaTtEs. 


Residence telephone, $12 per year with 
$1 discount if payment is made during 
the first quarter of the year. 

Telephone in schools and churches, $6 
per year with $1 discount if payment is 
made during the first quarter of the year. 

New RaAtEs. 


Residence telephones, $15 per year with 
$1 discount if payment is made during 
the first quarter of the year. 

Telephones in churches and schools, $6 
per year with 50 cents discount if pay- 
ment is made during the first quarter of 
the year. 

Extension telephones, $7 per year with 
a discount of $1 if payment is made dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. 


The applicant has 331 subscribers at 
Ettrick and 117 at Galesville, and has an 
80-line switchboard serving two business, 
29 residence and 300 rural subscribers at 
Ettrick, and an 80-line switchboard at 
Galesville also, serving 29 business, four 
residence and 84 rural subscribers. Prac- 
tically all of the circuits are grounded. 
The book value of the company for the 
purpose of this proceeding was $17,- 
423.14. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

March 22: Hearing at Chicago in re 
application of the Cedar Point Telephone 
Co. to increase rates in Eden and sur- 
rounding townships in LaSalle and Put- 
nam counties. No. 9351. 

March 23: Hearing at Chicago in re 
application of the Northern Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. to increase rates in Sheridan, 
Leland, Paw Paw, Mendota, Earlville, 
Somonauk and Sandwich. No. 9612. 

March 23: Hearing at Princeton in re 
application of the Bureau County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. to increase rates 
in Spring Valley, Ladd, Ohio, Tiskilwa, 
Dover, Princeton, Lamoille, Wyanet, 
Walnut and Sheffield. No. 9811. 

March 26: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of the Urmaoga Telephone Co. 
vs. the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
and the Loraine Community Telephone 
Co., et al., in regard to complaint and 
petition to restrain the defendants from 
installing switchboard and connections at 
Loraine without a certificate. of conveni- 
ence and necessity. No. 9770. 

INDIANA. 

March: The Southern Telephone Co. 
of Indiana has filed a bill of objections 
to the order of the commission issued 
February 9, fixing new rates for the 
Evansville exchange of the company. The 
company says it will abide by the order 
but protests against it as “unjust, unfair 
and insufficient to enable the company to 
establish and maintain its credit and to 
discharge its full duty to the public.” 

March 4: Hearing upon petition of the 
LaPorte Telephone Co., of LaPorte, to 
increase its rates for business service $1 
per month, its individual and two-party 
residence rates, 50 cents; and its four- 
party residence and party line rural rates, 
25 cents. Darrow & Rowley, of LaPorte, 
presented the petition. J. K. Johnston 
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testified regarding the company’s ap- 
praisal. General Manager F. V. Newman 


and Secretary and Treasurer R. O. Dor- 
land witnessed on behalf of the company. 
Many prominent business men testified as 
to the satisfactory service of the company. 


MINNESOTA. 

March 18: The commission issued or- 
ders granting increases in rates to the 
Edgerton Telephone Co., of Edgerton, and 
the Hammond Telephone Co., of Ham- 
mond. 

March 22: The commission authorized 
the Bygland Rural Telephone Co., of 
Fisher, to increase its rate for rural tele- 
phone service from $1 to $1.25 per month. 
The company operates 95 stations, 35 of 
which serve non-members, all subscribers 
owning and maintaining their own instru- 
ments. 

April 5: Hearing at St. Paul in re 
application of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone & Exchange Co. and the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to fix boun- 
daries and arrange proper directory list- 
ings for certain telephone subscribers re- 
siding in Prospect Park, Minneapolis. 

April 7-9: In re application of the 
Canon Valley Telephone Co. to increase 
rates for telephone service at its various 
exchanges, hearings will be held on the 
7th at Montgomery and LeSueur Center; 
on the 8th at Waterville, and on the 9th 
at Janesville. Hearing for Elysian will 
be held in conjunction with the hearing 
at Waterville. 

April 16: Hearing at Worthington in 
re application of the Worthington Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its local and rural 
rates. 

April 22: Hearing at Harmony in re 
epplication of the Harmony Telephone 
Co. to increase its local and rural rates. 

April 23: Hearing at Rollingstone in 
re application of the Rollingstone Tele- 
phone Co. to increase local and rural 
rates. 

April 26 and 27: Hearings in re ap- 
plication of the Norwood-Young Amer- 
ica Telephone Co. to increase rates at its 
various exchanges scheduled as follows: 
Chaska, the 26th: Cologne, the 26th; 
Norwood, the 27th; and Waconia, the 
27th. The hearing for Carver will be 
held in conjunction: with the Chaska 
hearing. 

MIssourt. 


Match 12: The commission granted 
permission to S. E. Miller to sell to H. U. 
Perryman the telephone plants, systems 
and exchanges in the towns of Willard 
and Cave Springs, operating under the 
name of the Willard Telephone Co. The 
purchaser is given permission to execute 
and deliver to Mr. Miller a chattel mort- 
gage on the telephone properties for the 
purpose of securing a promissory note 
executed and issued by him in the sum 
of $500, dated March 2, 1920, due one year 
after date. No. 2270. 

March 17: The commission authorized 
the Golden City Telephone Co., of Golden 
City, to continue in effect for a further 
period of 13 months, from April 1, 1920, 
the rates allowed in the order of March 
21, 1919. No. 1882. 

March 17: The commission authorized 
the Bunceton Independent Telephone Co., 
of Bunceton, to continue in effect for a 
further period of 13 months from April 
1, 1920, the rates allowed in the order of 
March 21, 1919. No. 1509. 

March 17: The commission authorized 


Lon Dunn to execute and deliver to J. P. 
Head, as part of the purchase price of the 
telephone exchange of the former, oper- 
ated at Platte City under the name of the 
Platte County Telephone Co., a chattel 
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mortgage covering the telephone system 
to secure three notes, two in the amount 
of $2,000 and one in the amount of $3,500, 
maturing, respectively, July 1, 1921, July 
1, 1922, and July 1, 1923. No. 2288. 
March 17: The commission suspended 
the proposed rates of the Kelso Telephone 
Co. for its exchanges at Fornfelt and 
Kelso until August 28, 1920, pending in- 
vestigation as to their reasonableness. 


No. 2391. 
NEBRASKA. 


March 15: Complaint filed by Dr. O. 
T. Everett, of South Omaha, against Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., alleging that it has 
refused to install a telephone for him. 

March 15: Application filed by the 
Dawson County Mutual Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rate to non- 
stockholders. 

March 15: Application of the Monroe 
Telephone Co. for permission to charge 
gross and net rates, filed. 

March 15: Two applications filed by 
H. H. Andrews of the Calloway Tele- 
phone Co., one for temporary relief and 
one for permanent increase of rates. He 
sets up that revenues are now entirely 
taken up for operation with no funds 
upon which to draw for other needful 
work. Applicant ‘estimates the neces- 
sary emergency increase at $120 a 
month, or 35 cents per month per tele- 
phone, not including extension charges 
and switching rate for rural telephones. 

March 16: In the matter of the appli- 
‘cation of the Platte County Telephone 
Co. for rehearing of order increasing 
rates temporarily; upon examination of 
the motion for rehearing filed by the ap- 
‘plicant named, the commission found mo- 
tion to consist almost wholly of irrele- 
vant and scandalous matter. It was so 
evident that its purpose is to cast con- 
tempt upon the commission that the com- 
mission decided it should not remain on 
file. While the commission has power to 
punish for contempt, no action therefor 
will be taken at this time. It is ordered 
that the motion for rehearing filed by the 
applicant be immediately stricken from 
the files of the commission. The appli- 
cant will be allowed ten days from this 
date in which to file a motion in proper 
form and free from scandalous lan- 
guage, for a rehearing, and the case will 
be continued for that time. 

March 16: Complaints filed by Dr. 
Slattery and H. Hergenrader against Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleg- 
ing that telephones have been unlaw- 
fully removed because of refusal to pay 
reversed charges. 

March 17: Application filed by City 
Independent Telephone Co., of Mina- 
tare, for permission to increase assess- 
ments. 

March 19: Hearing of the application 
of the Carroll Independent Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase switching 
rates from 35 to 50 cents a month; busi- 
ness from $1.75 to $2.50 and residence 
from $1.50 to $1.75; appearances, J. E. 
Hancock, owner; no protestants; evidence 
adduced and cause taken under advise- 
ment. 

March 19: In matter of the application 
of the Platte County Telephone Co. for 
modification of rules, it was ordered that 
the company make no other charge for 
installation, moves and changes than pro- 
vided in the federal service connection 
schedule, or charge for metallic service 
when cost does not exceed $75 for fur- 
nishing one subscriber service, all ex- 
cess to be paid by subscriber; the maxi- 
mum investment to be correspondingly 
less where grounded service is_ fur- 
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nished. 
extra expense for actual labor and ma- 
terial when subscriber requests other than 
standard equipment. In the matter of 
application for change of rule laid down 
by commission that service be furnished 
to a delinquent, who has failed to pay in 
advance, until the end of the month, re- 
quest refused on ground that gross and 
net and reconnect charges are not in- 
tended as revenue producers, and no 
reason shown where general position in 
this matter shall be changed. 
NEw York. 

March 24: Hearing at Albany in the 
case of Walter R. Stone, as mayor of 
Syracuse, vs. the New York Telephone 
Co., in regard to the increase in rates 
yy into effect December 1, 1919. No. 
‘ . 

March 24: Hearing at Albany in the 
case of George S. Buck, as mayor of 
Buffalo vs. the New York Telephone Co. 
as to new schedule of telephone rates 
effective May 1, 1918. No. 6427. 

OREGON. 

February 20: The commission granted 
permission to the Home Telephone Co., 
of | Condon, to increase its rates. No. 
572. 

March 8: The commission approved 
the new rate schedule filed by the Philo- 
— Telephone Co., of Philomath. No. 
01d, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

March 10: Notice of increase in rates 

filed by the Albion Telephone Co., of Al- 


bion. 
SoutH Dakota. 

March 8: The commission authorized 
the Beadle County Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Yale, to increase its net 
rates of $1.50 per month for business ser- 
vice and $1 for residence, to $2 for busi- 
ness, $1.25 for residence and $1.40 for 
rural. No. 3828. 

March 8: The commission authorized 
the Lily-Lounsbery Telephone Co., of 
Lily, to increase its rate for rural party 
line service from $1 to $1.25 per month, 
net. No. 3877. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 13: Notice filed by Interurban 
Telephone Co., of Lake Mills, of a pro- 
posed extension of its telephone lines in 
the town of Medina, Dane county. 

March 15: Informal complaints filed 
by the village of Mosinee vs. the Mosinee 
Telephone Co. requesting telephone serv- 
ice at Wausau Sulphite Fiber Co.’s 
plant; by Geo. A. Palmbach, of Appleton, 
vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co. regard- 
ing the failure of complainant and Zim- 
mer Bros. in the town of Greenville to 
obtain service; by Edward Arms, of 
Fountain City, vs. the Fountain City Tele- 
phone Co. regarding refusal to furnish 
service; by A. B. Kehl and others of 
Brookfield vs. the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. requesting four-party telephone serv- 
ice; by Alonzo Burkheimer, of Janes- 
ville; the Wisconsin Telephone Co. re- 
garding alleged refusal of telephone 
service; by S. M. Stephenson, of Marin- 
ette, vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co. re- 
garding difficulty in securing telephone 
service. 

March 16: The commission issued a 
certificate of public convenience and 
recessity authorizing the French Ridge 
Telephone Co., of Merrill, to construct 
and operate a telephone line for local 
service in and about the city of Merrill. 

March 16: Certificate of authority 
issued to the Jerpen and Valders Tele- 
phone Co., of Valders, authorizing the 
issuance of $1,750 of its capital stock 
of the par value of $35 per share for the 


The company may charge the . 
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purpose of securing funds with which to 
make extensions and additions to its 
property and plant. 

March 16: Application filed by the 
Alliance Telephone Co., of Minong for 
authority to issue $10,000 of stock. 

March 16 and 17: Applications filed 
by the following companies for increases 
in rates: Prospect, Guthrie & Big Bend, 
of Big Bend; Iowa County Telephone 
Co., of Cobb; Wheeler Telephone Co., 
of Wheeler; Speich & Copien Telephone 
Co., of Monroe; Eagle River Telephone 
Co., of Eagle River. 

March 18: Application filed by the 
Bonduel Telephone Co., of Bonduel for 
authority to increase rates. 

March 18: Application filed by the 
Farmers Union Telephone Co. of Cross 
Plains for authority to issue $520 of 
stock. 

March 19: The commission issued an 
order directing the Lincoln Farmers 
Telephone Co. and the Western Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. to establish physical 
connection for long distance service be- 
tween their respective switchboards. The 
Lincoln Farmers Telephone Co. operates 
an exchange at Whitehall serving approx- 
imately 350 subscribers in the village and 
surrounding district and was _ without 
any long distance connections. The 
Western Wisconsin Telephone Co. oper- 
ates an exchange at Whitehall serving 
about 60 subscribers in the village. The 
enly long distance lines entering the vil- 
lage are on this company’s switchboard. 
In this situation, the commission felt that 
the only satisfactory solution of the tele- 
phone problem at Whitehall was to be 
found in 4 consolidation or merger of 
some sort by the two competing com- 
panies. 

A decision was therefore withheld in 

this matter for some time, and the ques- 
tion of consolidation was suggested and 
recommended to the parties, inasmuch as 
the commission has no power to require 
such consolidation. The interested par- 
ties did not agree on q merger, and in 
such a situation, the next best remedy 
was provided, by ordering the establish- 
ment of physical connection through the 
switchboard of the Western Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 
. March 22: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Jerpen & Valders 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 


March 23: Hearing at Madison on 


‘ the application of the Nelson Farmers 


Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 

March 23: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the State Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., of Elkhorn, for 
authority to increase rates. 

March 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Kendall Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 25: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the United Telephone 
Co., of Monroe, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

March 25: 


Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Speich & Coplien 
Telephone Co., of Monroe, for authority 
to increase rates. 


March 25: Hearing at Madison on ihe 
investigation of the alleged refusal by 
the Oregon Telephone Co. to extend 
telephone service to D. C. Anthony. 

March 26: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Theresa Union Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to issue se- 
curities for the purpose of purchasing 
the property of the East Valley Tele- 


phone Co. 
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‘Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell! 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1303. What should be the 
which the selection of central office equip- 
ment is made? What is one of the im- 
portant considerations in the final selec- 
tion of central office equipment? What 
item of the necessary requirements must 
he determined first? 

1304. What is a “peg count”? How is 
the volume of traffic, in so far as the 
number of calls handled is concerned, 
determined in most mechanically-operated 
systems? Should the traffic data to be 
used in making a selection of central of- 
fice equipment reflect the average, mini- 
mum, or maximum demand? Why? 

1305. Give an example of fair average 
traffic conditions in a medium-size tele- 
phone office. 

1306. What may be assumed as to the 
traffic stream as it enters the multiple in 
any system employing a manually-oper- 
ated cord and plug? Give one workable 
empirical formula for determining the 
number of telephone trunks, in one group, 
required for any given total traffic and for 
any given trunk-holding time? [xplain 
this formula and give an illustration of 
its application. | 


basis on 


1307. What is true of the total traffic 
delivered to the multiple jacks in the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 305? Ex- 
plain how the division of the total traffic 
into smaller groups affects the apparent 
average maximum demand that may be 
expected in each subdivision of the total 
trafic. Give a practical illustration of 
this condition. 

1308. Does the division of the line cir- 
cuits into groups have an effect upon the 
apparent average traffic that must be an- 
ticipated? What effect will this have 
upon the distribution of the line circuits 
throughout the various groups? 

1309. Explain why the multiple ar- 
rangement shown in the bank contacts of 
the primary line switches in Fig. 305 will 
not be permissible under the set of con- 
ditions assumed, in section 1305, to ex- 
ist. Draw the schematic circuit arrange- 
ment which is required to obviate this 
difficulty. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. Operating 
Combinations Including Switch- 
es (Continued). 

1310. Arrangement of position equip- 
ment.—The slightest consideration will 
make plain the fact that the trunk circuits 
which are terminated at the bank con- 


tacts of the secondary line switches are 
cord circuits appearing at the several op- 
erators’ positions. The traffic conditions 
assumed have been found to require a 
total of 170 trunk or cord circuits. This 
is predicated solely on the basis of the 
assumed average trunk-holding time and 
circuit group arrangement. 


It is also necessary to determine 
whether the mechanically practicable dis- 
tribution of these trunk circuits into the 
several operators’ positions will still fur- 
ther modify the results already obtained. 
Since the ability of an operator to re- 
spond to augmented demands for service 
becomes effective at this stage of the call, 
it is necessary that the distribution of 
these circuits into the positions be made 
in conformity with manual operating re- 
quirements as well as purely traffic con- 
siderations. 

In other words, the number of cords 
that may be placed on any one operator’s 
pesition will be determined by the me- 
chanical limitations of the keyboard, the 
number of cords that is found to fairly 
meet the ability of one operator to estab- 
lish connections, and the total number of 
operators’ positions to be equipped. It is 
also obvious that the cord trunk circuits 
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Fig. 305. Distribution 


of Calls From 2,000 Lines, One Scheme Only. 
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which appear in one secondary switch 
bank should be distributed through as 
many different positions as other con- 
siderations will permit. 

1311. Character of traffic and time for 
completing calls—The time required for 
the completing of one call after it has 
been delivered on a cord to the call-dis- 
tributing operator’s position is largely de- 
pendent upon the character of the equip- 
ment and the required sequence of man- 
val operations. It is necessary to exer- 
cise caution in making such an apportion- 
ment, however, owing to the great dis- 
crepancy between the number of calls that 
experience has shown may be handled by 
one operator and the number that average 
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total less than the average estimated num- 
ber possible when the estimate is based 
upon the operating time required for the 
completion of an average call. This fact 
may be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample which is based upon the author’s 
personal experience: 

The actual operating time required for 
each call negotiated with a cetrain type 
of high-efficiency equipment was found to 
be approximately 2.4 seconds. That is to 
say, the operator was required to answer 
the signal, take the subscriber’s order, and 
perform other duties in connection with 
each call, requiring an average total of 
about 2.4 seconds. In addition, the equip- 
ment was so designed as to equalize the 














Fig. 263. Percentage of Total Traffic for 


Lencths 


computations may indicate being possible. 
This is due to the character of telephone 
traffic. 

In Fig. 263 is shown a curve, based 
upon peg-count observations, giving the 
percentage of the total number of busy- 
hour calls that occur in various numbers 
of minutes during the hour. The fact is 
that telephone traffic does not present it- 
self uniformly and that the maximum op- 
erating effort is not continuously neces- 
sary in any system. The number of con- 
nections to be established during different 
five-minute periods, for instance, of the 
busy hour in any office is not 1/12th of 
the total for the hour. 

1312. Illustration of traffic variance.— 
Certain five-minute periods will present a 
greater traffic than the average, and other 
five-minute periods will present a lower 
total than the average. It is this fact 
which always reduces the number of calls 
actually handled by one operator to a 


One Hour Occurring in Peaks of Various 


in Minutes. 


traffic load of all the operators to a very 
great extent. 

Many of the variable and uncertain ele- 
ments of the total operating time had 
been eliminated from the operators’ work 
by the employment of mechanical devices 
ef marked efficiency and proven reliability. 
It was assumed, by some, that since each 
call required approximately 2.4 seconds 
cf the operator’s time, and since the traf- 
fic load had been equalized between all 


_ operators, about 1,500 calls per hour could 


be handled by each operator. 

This assumption would have been found 
to be true if the traffic had followed a 
uniform rate in its occurrence and pres- 
entation to the central office equipment. 
As a matter of fact, the operators often 
did complete calls, with this equipment, 
at the rate of 1,500 calls per hour for pe- 
riods of a few minutes. During the other 
periods, the trafic was not there to be 
handled and so the average operator’s load 
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nad to be reduced very considerably. In 
fact, the actual result was not even ap- 
proximately equal to the estimated aver- 
age result. 

For this reason, the number of cord 
trunks, in equipment of the general char- 
acter shown in Fig. 305, that are permiss- 
ible for each operator’s position, may be 
made somewhat greater than the esti- 
mated average operator’s load would in- 
dicate. 

1313. Effect of call-distributing equip- 
ment.—The number of calls appearing on 
any one operator’s position will be found, 
in practice, less than the average number 
that could be handled if the traffic were 
presented uniformly. In fact, the effect 
of the installation of call-distributing 
equipment in connection with manually- 
eperated or manually-controlled switching 
equipment will not eliminate the lack of 
uniformity in the traffic demand, but will 
veduce the effect of such lack of uni- 
formity. 

Apparently the value of such equipment 
is due, in part at least, to the reduction 
of the average operating time required 
on each call and the resulting ability of 
the operator to negotiate an increased 
number of calls per hour. Such an in- 
crease in the operator’s load will merge 
traffic peaks and lulls in different groups 
and will, to a greater or less degree, 
thereby reduce the percentage of “idle 
time.” 

1314. Possibilities as result of “idle 
time” elimination—The elimination of 
a portion of the “idle time” will effect a 
reduction in the discrepancy between the 
operator’s estimated load and the actual 
load negotiated. It is manifest that 
should a scheme be devised by which all 
“idle time” might be eliminated, the oper- 
ator’s hourly load in calls would be equal 
te the hour divided by the average oper- 
ating time. In the example given, such 
a condition would render possible an av- 
erage operator’s load of 1,500 completed 
calls. Owing to the character of tele- 
phone traffic, however, it is impossible to 
realize any such condition and the dis- 
crepancy will always remain. 

1315. One advantage of the call-dis- 
tribution scheme.—It is also obvious that 
the number of cord trunks assigned to 
each operator’s position should be suffi- 
cient to dispatch such traffic as may be 
offered during the busiest period of the 
average busy hour. One of the advan- 
tages in the call-distribution scheme is 
found in the possibility of barring the 
advent of calls to an operator’s position 
that is engaged upon the work of com- 
pleting a previously-received call. 

This is, in effect, the delivery of each 
succeeding call to a non-engaged orer- 
ator’s position and calls for the equipment 
of each position with sufficient cord 
trunks to permit of handling the trac 
at the maximum possible rate as lon¢ as 
such traffic is available. (To be cont'd.) 
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What Is Your Company Doing?r 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Here’s a story sent out by the savings 

division of the United States Treasury 


Department. It illustrates how little 
wastes pile up in money: 

A few days age George B. McCallum, 
treasurer of the McCallum Hosiery Co., 
of Northampton, Mass., threw $197 in 
silver and gold out of the factory window. 
Mr. McCallum was not crazy, nor was 
he giving an imitation of a new Texas 
oil millionaire calling a covey of Broad- 
way chorus girls. He was giving an 
imitation of his own employes. 

They had been throwing $197 out of 
the factory window every week for 
months in careless waste, and he took 
the most spectacular method he could de- 
vise to call their attention to it. 

After the riot caused by the scramble 
in the snow for the coins had quieted 
down, he explained to the assembled op- 
eratives that in one week 11,760 needles, 
worth 1% cents each, had been lost by 
them. That represented a loss exactly 
equal to the 147 silver dollars he had 
thrown out of the window, except that 
no one had had a chance to recover any 
of it. Silk scattered under foot and 
ruined the week previous represented a 
loss equal to the $50 in gold he had scat- 
tered to the winds. 

It was an impressive lesson, even 
though some of the employes were still 
too busify engaged hunting in the trod- 
den snow for coins to listen to it. 

Four out of every five of the men and 
women who saw this performance, Mr. 
McCallum estimates, are duplicating it 
in their own lives and homes. They are 
throwing money out of the window 
every day by lack of thrift and habits 
of saving, by extravagance and improper 
buying and by failure to make safe and 
secure investments such as war savings 
stamps, treasury savings securities and 
Liberty bonds. 

This estimate does not apply only to 
the McCallum employes. It is equally 
true of four out of every five citizens of 
the country. The sum wasted unneces- 
sarily by each if invested in these safe 
and profitable government securities in 
thousznds of cases means the difference 
between affluence and poverty. 


The Interstate Utilities Co., of Spo- 
kane, Wash., is now turning its attention 
toward building up its service to the 
highest point of efficiency that it is me- 
chanically possible to deliver. 

Plans not only call for building up the 
service within the company itself, but 
also to educate the subscribers, through 


consistent advertising, the way in which 


they can help and co-operate with it to 
build up the service to a high point of 
efficiency. 

Among the plans on foot is the keeping 
of a card record to be known as the 
“Subscribers Service Record.” It will 
fall upon the chief operator to call up 
every subscriber in her district each 
month and ask the subscriber how his 
telephone service has been. The infor- 
mation secured from this call will be 
filed on the card provided for the pur- 
pose. 





When we heard recently that former 
operators of the LaPorte Telephone Co., 
LaPorte, Ind., handled the telephone traf- 
fic on certain evenings so that all the reg- 
ular operators could attend special parties 
fostered by the company’s management, 
we wondered about how it was done. 
Well, here’s the answer given in a clip- 
ping from the local newspaper: 

“About 50 girls, including operators 
and ex-operators of the LaPorte Tele- 
phone Co., were entertained at the Bay 
Tree Inn at a farewell party in honor of 
Miss Amelia Hofmann, who is to be mar- 
ried in the near future. The decorations, 
which were of green and white, in keep- 
ing with St. Patrick’s Day, together with 
spring flowers, made a very attractive 
color scheme. The main part of the en- 
tertainment consisted of a program in 
which Miss Shirley Lindstrom gave a 
pretty interpretative dance, “The Wood 
Nymph,” -followed by a song by the guests, 
“We're Forever Making Wishes for the 
Brides-to-be.”’ Next an amusing mock 
wedding ceremony was performed, the 
parts of bride and bridegroom being taken 
by Miss Phillips and Miss Ferguson, and 
that of the minister by Miss Arndt. 

Following this, F. V. Newman, manager 
of the LaPorte Telephone Co., gave a 
short talk expressing the company’s ap- 
preciation of Miss Hofmann’s faithful 
service, after which the guest of honor 
was presented with many beautiful gifts 
as well as the good wishes of her many 
friends. Later in the evening a _ two- 
course luncheon was served, during which 
music was furnished by Miss Rosenbaum 
and Miss Collins, and several vocal solos 
appropriate to the occasion were given by 
little Miss Margaret Wendt. 

The guests danced until a late hour and 
it was unanimously felt that the girls in 
charge of the party were deserving of a 
vote of thanks. The committees were in 
charge of Miss Norris, chairman; Miss 
Troy of the refreshment committee, and 
Miss Montague, decorations.” 





When an operator leaves the company, 
it is with the latter’s best wishes—and 
she is not forgotten when there is some 
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party or other affair given by the com 
pany. The plan is to cultivate among 
employes the same spirit that exists among 
college alumni—loyalty to alma mater 
Then when there is an occasion for jubila 
tion they share it and when there is need 
for help, it is forthcoming. 

It’s a good plan, Mr. Newman, and the 
results show that it works with the grad- 
uates from your company into domestic 
life. 

Princeton University undergraduates 
recently heard from Charles M. Schwab, 
in what he termed an informal talk, 
the fundamental characteristics a young 
man must have to lead a successful life. 

“Boys, you can have a good time in 
life or you can have a success in life,” 
said Mr. Schwab, “but you cannot have 
both. And let me tell you right now that 
never before in history has there been 
such an opportunity for the successful 
nian as there is today. 

“What you are going to do I don’t 
know, but what I do know is that any 
nian who does his work better than the 
average is going to be a success.” 


Mr. Schwab’s address is in part as 
follows: 

“The real leaders in industry and the 
real success in life are not always the 
men who make the most money. The 
successful man is the man who has suc- 
cessfully accomplished the object which 
he has set out to attain. Money is not 
the thing that brings the thrill to my 
life—the real thrill lies in the friends 
with whom I am surrounded in the great 
factories; the fact that I have accom- 
plished the things I set out to accom- 
plish. 

“The thing you want to do is to make 
up your minds what you are going to 
drive for and to let nothing stand in the 
way of its ultimate accomplishment. I 
am going to try to give now what seem 
to me to be the fundamental require- 
ments for a successful life: 

“First—Unimpeachable integrity. This 
is the very foundation. With this as a 
starting point, the rest will be relatively 
easy. 

“Second—Loyalty. As a rule I find 
that the university men are loyal. Be 
loyal to the people with whom you are 
associated. Give credit always where 
credit is due, and remember always that 
it will attract credit to you to give credit 
to some one else. Make your employer 
believe that you are with him always; 
that you are proud to be with his de- 
partment in his company. 

“Third—A liberal education in the 
finer things of life, of art, of literature, 
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will contribute toward a success in life. 
Man needs imagination, and these are 
the sources for it. 

“Fourth—Make friends. Enemies don’t 
pay. You will be surprised at the pleas- 
antness that will surround you when you 
have made friends instead of enemies. 
Whatever your misfortunes in life, boys, 
just laugh. 

“Fifth—Concentrate. Learn to con- 
centrate and think upon the problem in 
your mind until you have reached a con- 
clusion. Don’t be afraid of mistakes. 
Don’t blame a man if he makes them, 
but it is the fool that makes the same 
one twice. 

“Sixth—Go at your work. You may 
not find yourself the first year. Don’t 
hesitate to change from distasteful work, 
but don’t change because difficulties come 
up or troubles arise. Give the best that 
is in you. Let nothing stand in the way 
cf your going on.” 


Mr. Schwab expounded the economic 
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have done something for themselves and 
their fellow-men. And that is what will 
make the real man. That is the lesson 
that you have got to learn. 

“This great war has taught us many 
things. The one thing it has taught us 
above everything else is that the true 
life is the life of modern democracy an¢ 
simplicity; that it is not one of show 
or of extravagance; that we are men 
because we are men and because we 
have tke true instincts of men; that we 
are not men because we are rich or be- 
cause we occupy a high social position 
or because we have influence. 

“The war has taught us more than 
anything else that it is now the fashion 
—and it is in the most liberal sense the 
fashion—to be simple and ‘to be. demo- 
cratic; that the real man is the man who 
will live in that way and derive more 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction in the 
doing of it than he imagined. before. 

“Determination, loyalty, integrity and 
stick-to-it-iveness to the bitter end, happi- 
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ccnception upon which his great estab- 
lishments are founded. All young men, 
he said, when they are starting life have 
to work for a salary, but the sooner 
they can get away from it the better 
for all concerned. 

“A good workman is entitled to more 
than a poor one,” said Mr. Schwab, “and 
wherever possible my men are paid for 
the work they do and proportionate to it. 
This is opposed to union principles I 
know, but it is the proper economic basis 
and theory on which, all my establish- 
ments are run. 

“I believe in the bonus system. I have 
paid in my establishments in bonuses more 
than I pay to my stockholders. 

“A man educated in a great university 
like Princeton is ten times the man who 
has not been educated in a university, 
if he will only learn that education in a 
university is not different from education 
in a workshop. You cannot be aristocrats 
unless you earn the right to aristocracy. 

“And the aristocracy in the future is 
not one of wealth or university educa- 
tion, but the aristocracy of men who 


by B. W. Leavitt, Manager, City Telephone Co., Southern Pines, N. C., to 
His “‘Slow Pay” 


Subscribers. 


ness and prosperity to you all! Good 
cheer, success, loyalty, friendship, integ- 
rity, good-fellowship, honesty—and a 
happy life to all of you!” 


The Mississippi Valley Telephone Co., 
of Carthage, IIl., recently sent each of its 
subscribers a letter containing facts as to 
the cost of telephone service at the pres- 
ent time. The latter, addressed to the 
patrons of the Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone CGo., follows: 

“In 1915, just before the war, we pre- 
sented an application to the Public Util- 
ities Commission, for an adjustment and 
a small increase in rates. Before that 
was done, we discussed the matter fully 
with the city council, business associa- 
tion, and country subscribers, and after 
tully considering the matter, no objec- 
tion was made to the rates asked for. 
They were put into force, and with one 
exception, the rates have remained the 
same as they now are. 

The use of the telephone service has, 
during the last few years, continually 
increased, until today messages are at 
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least one-third more than at the begin- 
ning of the war. In 1916, prices began 
to increase in both labor and material. 
At that time, we paid $10 for a tele- 
phone, and now we are paying $17.10; at 
that time we paid 22 cents for batter- 
ies, and we are now paying 33 cents. 
Then wire cost $6 per mile, and it now 
costs $16 per mile. Poles that then cost 
89 cents now cost $1.70. For labor that 
we then paid $2 a day, we now pay #4. 
This same advance applies to all kinds 
of labor and material entering into the 
operating of a telephone plant. 


For your further information, we sub- 
mit the following figures: 

We paid our operators in 1916, $9,- 
357.47; in 1917, $9,903.55; in 1918, $12,- 
576.08; in 1919, $14,831.90; being $5,474.47 
more in 1919 than 1916, which is more 
than 60 per cent increase. 

During 1916 we paid out for batteries, 
$928.30; in 1917, $1,878.51; in 1918, $1,- 
945.85; in 1919, $2,486.19, being $1,657.89 
more in 1919 than in 1916, which is 75 
per cent increase. 


This same increase applies to every 
department of the telephone business— 
our books are open for your inspection 
to verify these facts. Yet during all this 
time your telephone rates have remained 
the same. Can you name anything else 
that has not increased in price during 
this period? 

Our company economized in every way 
possible—both in construction and oper- 
ating—thinking that when the war was 
over, prices would go down, but as a 
matter of fact practically everything is 
higher than it was then. 

In view of these facts, we feel that 
we must file an application with the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission for an advance 
of 25 cents per telephone per month, for 
all character of service, except switching 
service. Our company needs this in- 
crease in order to meet its obligations, 
and keep its property in good working 
condition. This letter is written for your 
information, and we will be very glad to 
confer with any of our patrons in rela- 
tion to this matter, at any time.” 


Senator O. F. Berry is general man- 
ager of the company and has the reputa- 
tion of being a most capable telephone ex- 
ecutive. His company does not operate 
at a loss for the Senator knows exactly 
what its condition is. It will be noted 
from the foregoing letter that he put 
through an increase in rates when pri 
were just beginning to rise. 

The letter to company’s patrons 
cates that Senator Berry has kept cat 
account of his costs in the past 
years and has a convincing array of | 
to present to the Illinois commission" 
substantiate the claims which will 5 
bodied in his application for another i 
crease. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Says Old Man Bones, says he to me: 


“What a fool a feller will sometimes be. 


I went down town last Monday night, 
An’ met a guy as said I might 

Get my name put on th’ primary slate, 
An’ get t’ go as a delegate, 

T’ th’ county convention, t’ help select 
Ten delegates more, which they'd elect 
T’ go somewheres else, as I’ve forgot, 

T’ help select another lot 

That was goin’ again t’ some other place 
T’ select a man t’ make th’ race 

F’r th’ nomination for President. 


“An’ like a blamed old fool I up an’ went. 

Had-t’ spend my own money too; 

Hate t’ do a thing like that, don’t you? 

’Twould be all right if it didn’t cost, 

An’ y’r fare was paid on th’ railroad 

With plenty t’ drink, an’ free cigars, 

An’ y’r fare was paid on th’ railroad 
cars, 

With th’ politicians t’ treat an’ treat, 

An’ all the free lunch ‘at y’ could eat. 

Then y’ votes y’r vote as they tells y’r to; 

That’s th’ way we used t’ do.” 


The way it used to be done in politics 
has changed like the way we used to live 
and work in the olden days. Today, the 
political convention is not dominated by 
the liquor interests but for the first time 
in America we see the two sexes mixing 
indiscriminately on the floors of the gath- 
ering places, all working like beavers try- 
ing to advance the interests of their fa- 
vorite candidates. And in the cavcuses, 
sad to relate, your own wife may beat 
you out in the race to secure a delegate- 
ship, and leave you home to mind the 
children while she journeys to the scene 
of the conflict in triumph. 

There is no longer the stuff that foam- 
eth in the glass, or bubbles from the bottle, 
to influence the minds of the unwary, but 
good cigars are as plentiful as ever and 
More costly, while theater parties and 
cafes still hold a certain charm for even 
the fairest of our newer sort of dele- 
gates, 

Not that they are meant to influence in 
aly way the vote of the individual but 
are just a means to relieve the superfluous 
00d fellowship of the host that heads 


each party. The Serpent in the Garden 
Was a zood fellow and, having no par- 
a use for apples, it was but natural 
that he 


should want his friends to have 
one. And Adam bit. 

I do not know how it is in other por- 
tions of the country but up here in Min- 
nesota at a state political convention, all 
that seems to be lacking to make it a tele- 
Phone gathering is the presence of “Dad” 
Fisher, Vivian and Edwards. Telephone 
men seem to be at all the conventions and, 
I suppose, they have a good deal to do with 
the shaping of politics. 


By Well Clay 


Anyhow, whether it was a coincidence 
or an accident, it just turned out to he the 
case that a telephone man was the one se- 
lected locally to appoint all the caucus offi- 
cers; at the county convention a tele- 
phone man was chairman. In the district 
convention, who should be the choice for 
chairman but still another telephone man. 

And would you believe the state conven- 
tion would break the sequence? It did 
not! All four gatherings just happened 
to have at the head of them as chairmen, 
telephone men. And on various “ommit- 
tees, I happened to notice that telephone 
men were quite at home. 

The answer to this is not that there is 
any preconcerted plan to have telephone 
men enter the contest to control politics 
but rather that it did happen because tel- 
ephone men, as a class, are wide-awake, 
up-to-date citizens and are identified not 
only with political matters in their season, 
but in every other movement having for 
its object the advancement of the interests 
of his community and state. In fac: most 
of the telephone men are now in the busi- 
ness because they were wide-awake 
enough to see in it a great opportunity for 
the advancement of the interests of the 
community in which they lived. 

This being the case, they are naturally 
of a type that takes a great and abiding 
interest in all the forward movements of 
their time. A good roads convention, a 
new and up-to-date lighting project for 
city streets, the erection of new piutblic 
buildings, or any other move in a forward 
direction, find the telephone men, as a 
rule, on the optimistic side of tne job, 
ready to help boost. 

Behind the telephone man stands a mul- 
titude of others in his sphere of action 
who may not appear quite so prominent- 
ly on the surface but who nevertheless are 
part of his direct backing for right th'ngs; 
I mean the stockholders in the telephone 
plant which he operates. 

As the multitude of roots are to a tree, 
both for maintaining stability and fur- 
nishing sustenance, so to a telephone com- 
pany are its stockholders, though, with 
this difference: They only are called 
upon, as a rule, to provide financial sus- 
tenance in the initial stages of the life of 
the plant only, though they may be called 
upon in times of stress to resume or con- 
tinue that function for a period. For ev- 
ery tree, there are thousands of roots— 
and to the telephone man are bound the 
financial interests of a multitude of stock- 
holders. 

His activity also increases his power 
manyfold over many other men, simply 
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because of the fact that they do not act 
in unison on many of the matters which 
come up for solution while the followers 
of the telephone man do, from a sense of 
the interest involved in the properties 
which they own. I do not know if this 
holds true with local managers of plants 
which form parts of the big systems but 
it seems to be true, in the instances just 
named, of the managers of locally-owned 
plants. 

If this is generally true in other parts 
of the country, it would seem to point to 
what I believe to be a fact, that local tele- 
phone men are generally pretty close to 
the common people and shares in small 
telephone plants are, in the aggregate, 
scattered pretty generally into ownership 
among that class of people who habitually 
attend and take part in most of the period- 
ical political councils of the nation—at 
least in those councils held by the two 
older and larger parties. 

APHORISM: 


have your protectors close to central. 


To enhance their value, 


Farmers Mutual to Purchase Site 
for Exchange Building. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Clarinda, Iowa, reports gross revenues 
of $14,834 for the year ended December 
31, 1919. The expense totaled $14,229, 
leaving a cash balance of $605. 

No change was made in the officers of 
the company. D. D. Stitt continues as 
president; C. L. Herren, vice-president ; 
Henry Miller, secretary; and T. J. 
Whitehill, treasurer. These officers also 
constitute the executive committee. 

It was voted at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting to appropriate $3,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing a lot on which to 
erect an exchange building within the 
next year or two and to lay considerable 
underground cable in the city of Cla- 
rinda. 

The company has at the present time 
934 telephones in operation and has set 
1,000 subscribers as its goal for this year. 
During 1919 a total of 132 new subscrib- 
ers were added. 


Telephone Facilities in the City of 
Foochow, China. 

The Foochow Telephone Co., of Foo- 
chow, China, serves a total of 592 sub- 
scribers. Operators who speak English 
are employed for the benefit of the for- 
eign subscribers. 

The charge for an ordinary wall tele- 
phone is $46.60 per year. During 1918 
the company’s revenues totaled $43,000, 
of which sum $11,650 was profit. 
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Machinery for Strike Prevention. 
(Continued fram page 16.) 
prompt report of its findings to the rate 

regulating body. 

The conference makes no recommenda- 
tion of a plan to cover steam railroads 
and other carriers, for which legislation 
has recently been enacted by congress. 

7. The plan provides machinery for 
prompt and fair adjustment of wages and 
working conditions of government em- 
ployes. It is especially necessary for this 
class of employes, who should not ‘be per- 
mitted to strike. 

&. The plan involves no penalties other 
than those imposed by public opinion. It 
does not impose compulsory arbitration. 
It does not deny the right to strike. It 
does not submit to arbitration the policy 
of the ‘closed’ or ‘open’ shop.” 

The report of the conference met an 
immediate rebuff at the hands of or- 
ganized labor as represented by Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
cration of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers considered that the report 
did not go far enough in its recognition 
of trades unionism, nor ,did it strike at 
what some labor men have asserted are 
the fundamental evils which permit cap- 
ital to dominate the situation in an au- 
tocratic manner. 

“The question of increased production, 
said Mr. Gompers, “is a question of vast 
and fundamental changes in the manage- 
ment of industry,” and, in his opinion, the 
work of the conference has been an al- 
most complete failure so far as the settle- 
ment of existing problems is concerned. 
He refers ironically to a part of the re- 
port as “obviously a reflection of the phil- 
osophy of uplift commonly found in the 
rarefied atmosphere where real labor, with 
‘ts difficulties and problems, does not ex- 
ist.” 

In summing up his attack, Mr. Gom- 
pers asserts that the members of the 
President’s conference apparently had 
neither the understanding of experience 
necessary to a successful effort and have 
“followed in the wake of others whose 
only purpose has been to get away from 
the trade union influences and constructive 
work.” 

That the assault by Mr. Gompers on 
the report of the conference will have a 
very great effect on any efforts which 
may be made to obtain legislation to put 
into operation the machinery suggested, is 
generally accepted in Washington. Ap- 
parently the American Federation of La- 
bor would prefer to fight out its battles 
under present conditions submit to the 
proposed program. 

When the personnel of the conference 
was named some months ago, more than 
one labor leader voiced objection, assert- 
ing that the interests of capital seemed to 
be well represented on it. One of these 


leaders was Secretary Frank Morrison of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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The conferees in their report state that 
they have modified the tentative plan of 
machinery to adjust disputes in general in- 
dustry by conference, conciliation, inquiry 
and arbitration, announced by the confer- 
ence on December 29, 1919, and that they 
have endeavored to develop methods of 
prevention rather than adjustment of 
labor difficulties. 


Summary of the Report. 


The modified plan, devised since the 
conference reconvened last January 12, it 
is said, makes machinery available for 
“collective bargaining with only incidental 
and limited arbitration.” The plan has 
been extended to cover disputes affecting 
public utilities other than steam railroads, 
and also to Government and other public 
employes. 

In addition, the report analyzes the de- 
velopment of industrial relations, hours of 
labor, women in industry, child labor, 
housing, wages, profit-sharing and gain- 
sharing, thrift agencies, inflation and high 
cost of living, agriculture, unemployment 
and a public employment clearing house. 


The causes of industrial unrest are set 
forth as including “the rise in the cost 
cf living, unrestrained speculation, spec- 
tacular instances of excessive profits, ex- 
cessive accumulation and misuse of 
wealth, inequality and readjustment of 
wage schedules, release of ideas and emo- 
tions by the war, social revolutionary the- 
ories imported from Europe, the belief 
that free speech is restricted, the inter- 
mittency of employment, fear of unem- 
ployment, unnecessarily high infant mor- 
tality in industrial centers, loss of per- 
sonal contact in large industrial units and 
the culmination of a growing belief on the 
part of both employers and employes that 
a readjustment is necessary to a whole- 
some continuity of their united effort.” 


Industrial problems vary not only with 
each industry, the report says, but in each 
establishment. “Therefore, the strategic 
place to begin battle with misunderstand- 
ing is within the industrial plant itself. 
Primarily the settlement must come from 
the bottom, not from the top.” 

The conference, im expressing its ap- 
proval of “employe representation,” says 
it is not a field for legislation, because the 
form which such representation should 
take may vary in every plant. For this 
reason the recommendation is directed 
solely to managers and employes. 

“If the joint organization of manage- 
raent and employes in the plant or in- 
dustry fails to reach a collective agree- 
ment,” says the report, “or if without such 
joint organization, disputes arise which 
are not settled by existing agencies then 
the conferences proposes a system of set- 


tlement through a National Industrial 
board, local regional conference and 


boards of inquiry. 
This plan, which the conference says 
is “based upon American experience and 
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designed to meet American conditions,” i: 
national in scope and operation and yet 
decentralized. It is said to be different 
from anything in operation elsewhere and 
employs no local authority except the 
right of inquiry. Its basic idea is stimu- 
lation to settlement of peace by the parties 
in conflict and the enlistment of public 
opinion toward enforcing that method of 
settlement. 


Regarding “employe representation,” the 
reports says: “the subject has been dis- 
cussed under such different names and 
forms as shop committees, shop councils, 
works councils, representative government 
in industry and others, but the conference 
says it prefers the generic term having in 
mind the successful application of the 
principles to various activities outside, as 
well as within, the purely industrial field, 


“These suggestions,” says the report, 
referring to the help which the confer- 
ence received from both employers and 
employes, “clearly proceed from a gen- 
wine desire that this moverrent for demo- 
cratic representation as a substitute for 
direct personal contact may spread in 
accordance with sound principles and be 
kept from perversion which would threat- 
en the idea’s lasting usefulness by mak- 
ing it an agency of attack rather than a 
rreans to peace.” 


The idea of “employe representation,” 
the reports says, “has aroused opposition 
from two sources, viz., employers who 
still adhere to the theory that labor is a 
commodity, a view which is said to be 
steadily disappearing, and the trade union 
leaders who regard shop representation 
zs a subtle weapon directed against the 
unions. 


“Employe representation,” the confer- 
ence says, “offers no royal road to indus- 
trial peace. .No employer should suppose 
that merely by installing some system of 
shop representation he can be assured, 
without continual effort, of harmony and 
increased production. Doubtless there 
will be failures where the plan is adopted 
as a fad or a panacea. It is only a means 
whereby sincerity of purpose, frank deal- 
ing and the establishment of common in- 
terests may bring mutual advantage.” 


Relative to collective bargaining, the 
conference “sees in a frank acceptance of 
this principle the most helpful approach 
to industrial peace,” and states that it be 
lieves that the great body of employefs 
of the country accept that principle. The 
difference of opinion, it says, appears i 
regard to the method of representatiot. 
Bargains of certain kinds between em 
ployers and employes do not lend them- 
selves readily to legal enforcement, and 
the conference, therefore, expresses the 
belief that, for the present, at least, em 


forcement must rest substantially po 

“good faith.” 
Regarding hours of labor, the confef 
demon- 


ence states that experience has 
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No More Wood! 


HE U. S. Forest Service is worried 

about our wood supply. They say 
that if we are not more careful, the 
school-boys of today will live to see 
the end of our lumber. 

Just imagine existing without wood! 
It is so much a part of our daily life 
that we can’t realize that in a few years 
more our wood may be very scarce 
and very expensive. 

What a fearful condition of life a 
lumber famine would mean! Present 
living costs would be nowhere in Com- 
parison. No more cheap houses, no 
furniture to put in those we had, no 
cheap newspapers (did you know that 
paper is made from wood? ), no packing 
boxes to carry our necessaries, no wood 
for the millions of railroad ties, telegraph 
or telephone poles. Coal and every- 
thing that needs coal would be dearer, 
because our mines are tremendous 
users of wood, for many purposes. 

Isn’ tit time to “‘think ahead’ ’a little? 


A Good Beginning 


Suppose for instance, we double the 
life of our lumber. That would at 
once cut the cpst almost in half, as 
well as save wood. Isn’t that a pretty 
good beginning? 

The Forest Service endorses Coal 
Tar Creosote Oil as the best means 
for preserving wood from decay, and 
more than 100, 000, 000 gallons are 
used each year in the United States. 

Coal-Tar 


iyersally re 










“*Many of the resources we have been 
in the habit 
of calling in- 
exhaustible 
are being ra- 
pidly exhaust- 
ed, or in cer- 
tain regions 
have .actually 
disappeared.. 
‘We are con- 
suming our 
= forests three 
© Underwood & Underwiod times faster 
than they are being reproduced. 
Some of the richest timber lands of 
this continent have already been des- 
troyed, and not replaced, and other 
vast areas are on the verge of destruc- 
tion . . . Shall we continue the waste 
and destruction of our natural re- 
sources, or shall we conserve them? 
There is no other question of equal 
gravity now before the Nation . . . 
Unless we solve that problem it will 
avail us little to solve all others . . . 
To solve it, the whole Nation must 
undertake the task through their organ- 
“maar acer 2° 











—Theodore Roosevelt. 




















preservative for over fifty years. Ie is 
not an experiment or fad. There is no 
authentic record of the failure of creo- 
sote, properly applied, to protect 
wood from decay. 





reosote ties 


y First used in 
Europe, the recognition of its value i 
America is indicated by the fact th 
the railroads, whoin 1915 used ov 
37,000,000 d 







creased their 
of the supply. 
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} Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non- 
It should be air-dry. In regions 
of moist, warm climate, wood of some species may 
Start to decay before it can be air-dried. Exceptions 
should be made in such cases and treatment modified 


pressure processes. 


accordingly. 











resources that are so necessary to 
national prosperity, and even safety, — 
because they may be employed without 
costly preparations by anyone under 
any Condition. Carbosota Creosote 
Oil is the salvation of the lumber in- 
dustry. It can be obtained and prop- 
erly used by every consumer of wood. 

Every lumber distributor, each con- 
sumer of structural wood, the archi- 
tect and the engineer, are in duty bound 
to employ and urge the use of every 
available and practical means of fight- 
ing wood decay, not only because of 


. the self-interest in the resulting profit, 








but also because of the di 
ficial influence upon the com 

Treating \Poles 
The average life o 


evident 
these cedar 
“years (whi 


changes in design and proper treatment 
with Carbosota. Surveys by our experts 
may be arranged for where necessary. 


Saving Mill Roof Decks 


There are few industries where 
greater need exists for creosoted wood 
than in paper and textile mills. High 
humidity in machine rooms and weave 
sheds causes rapid decay of root boards 
and timbers. The Open Tank 
process comprising hot and cold treat- 
ment in Carbosota Creosote Oil will 
double the life of lumber subject to 
such severe conditions. 


Farmers Need It 


reby farthe 


” of Tar 


Popularizing Wood Preservation is 


a national service. 


This full page ad- 


vertisement which appears in the March 


27th issue of the Saturday Evening 


Post is the first step. in a nation-wide 


campaign to further the economical use 
of timber by equalizing the natural and 
mechanical life through creosoting. 


Address nearest office for free fold- 


er No. 406, about carbosoting poles by 


non-pressure treatments. 








The GHerrdle Company 
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strated that they should be fixed in in- 
dustrial establishments “at a point con- 
sistent with the health of the employes 
and with proper opportunity for rest and 
recreation, there being in all cases pro- 
vision for one day’s rest in seven.” 


The conference further finds that from 
the standpoint of public interest, “it is 
fundamental that the basic wages of all 
employes should be adequate to maintain 
the employe and his family in reasonable 
comfort and with adequate opportunity 
for the education of his children. When 
the wages of any group fall below this 
standard for any length of time the situa- 
tion becomes dangerous to the well-being 
of the state.” 

As for profit sharing being regarded 
as a complete solution of industrial prob- 
lems, the conference says that while it 
has “promise in some directions. it can- 
not by itself be considered to be of far- 
reaching effect. Nevertheless the field is 
one in which sincere experiment may add 
a real knowledge of desirable procedure.” 

Touching on the subject of child labor, 
the conference says, “Sheer prohibition 
of child labor is, at best, only a negative 
attack upon the problem. It is not thor- 
oughly effective in promoting the econ- 
cmic welfare of the nation, unless the 
time spent by the child in industry is de- 
voted to adequate schooling and to activity 
which will develop his physical well-be- 
ing.” 

The report announces the “startling 
fact” that of the 5,516,163 illiterate per- 
sons over ten years of age in the United 
States, more than 68 per cent were native 
born. Attention is called to the fact that 
the federal government up to the present 
“makes no provision which assures the 
non-employment of children in street 
trades and various blind alley occupations, 
curing the time they should be at school.” 


Of Permanent Value. 


A plea for the democratization of in- 
dustry along the lines of the proposed 
plan is made by the commission in the 
following paragraphs: 

“In presenting these recommendations, 
the conference desires to emphasize that 
they are not merely designed to tide over 
a troublesome period of economic read- 
justment. Many of the evils which we 
have pointed out were in existence before 
the war and will remain in existence, if 
steps are not taken to remedy them. The 
machinery of co-operation and adjust- 
ment which we recommend we believe to 
have permanent value as an agency of in- 
dustrial progress. 

At the same time it should be borne 
in mind that today, when the sense of 
magnitude and danger of social unrest is 
still acutely upon us, when we have not 
yet reverted to settled habits of thought 
and action, when our economic life is still 
in a state of readjustment, it may be pos- 
sible to establish ideals and set up ma- 
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chinery which the inertia of a later day 
inay defeat.” 

In conclusion, the reports says the re- 
forms advocated are urged “not with any 
feeling of panic, but with the belief that 
they will not only contribute largely to- 
ward the elimination of the causes of in- 
dustrial strife, but that they will make 
for the introduction in America industry 
cf those democratic principles which con- 
stitute the most precious heritage of the 
American citizen.” 


The settlement and co-operation plan 
evolved is largely the work of Herbert 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover believes the com- 
mission has presented an original plan, 
distinctly American and distinctly prac- 
tical, which if adopted will pave the way 
to industrial peace in this country. 


Hoover Explains Working of Plan. 


The report embodies the unanimous rec- 
emmendations of the conference, Mr. 
Hoover said in discussing the document. 
As a background, he said, the conferees 
took a success obtained in some instances 
with shop councils and built their plan 
around this “entirely American develop- 
ment.” 

“The only powers provided in our re- 
port,” Mr. Hoover continued, “are in- 
vestigatory. It is assumed that the gov- 
ernment possesses powers of that nature. 
The new procedure that is suggested dif- 
fers from others in the important essential 


that nothing is compulsory as per se re-. 


pressive. If differences between indus- 
trial groups are not settled by this ma- 
chinery, provision is made only for the 
invocation of public opinion as a measure 
of moral suasion, and we believe that pub- 
lic opinion is the most powerful -weapon 
in modern public life. It and co-operation 
between employes and employers may be 
considered twin keystones in the plan pro- 
posed by the conference report.” 


As explained by Mr. Hoover, the in- 
dustrial plan proposed would operate as 
follows: 

The regional chairman, as soon as in- 
formed of an industrial situation in which 
action is desirable, will call upon both 
parties to enter a conference. If the in- 
vitation be accepted, the participants en- 
ter with the specific agreement that they 
will be bound by the findings; if the in- 
vitation is declined or ignored by either 
party, the chairman then selects two mem- 
bers from the employe group and two 
from the employers, not involved in the 
dispute, to act as an “investigating com- 
mittee.” 

The disputants have the privilege of en- 
tering this committee, but.should they do 
so it immediatély becomes a conference, 
as in the first instance, and drops the in- 
quiry feature to take up that of arbitra- 
tion. The investigation is conducted with 
the sole purpose of securing and publish- 
ing the facts that lie beneath the original 
dispute. 
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An important feature of the regional 
chairman’s conferences, Mr. Hoover ex- 
plained, lies in the elimination of the 
open and closed shop question, and simi- 
lar “controversial principles” from _ the 
list of subjects which may be discussed. 

No conference can settle these ques- 
tions of principle, and in most cases it is 
a matter of argument between the groups 
whether or not they are principles. So 
if objections are raised by either party, 
they are not allowed to come up. Collec- 
tive bargaining was adopted by the confer- 
ence as a policy, but not as a principle. 

The industrial conference during its 
three months’ life had the advice and con- 
structive criticism of more than 3,000 in- 
dividuals, representing both employer and 
employe, according to Mr. Hoover, and 
the final report reflects the ideas indorsed 
by the great majority of these men. 


To Restore Personal Contact. 


“The background of the conference 
report,” continued Mr. Hoover, “is 2 pol- 
icy of ‘get together’ for joint settlemen: 
with pressure to bring it about where th: 
parties were unwilling. The conference 
considered that modern industry, as con- 
ducted in large establishments, had caused 
a loss of personal contact between employ- 
ers and employes. It, of course, makes 
possible the greater production that has 
made our high standard of living. Direct 
personal contact, in the old manner of 
smaller units, with the sense of personai 
responsibility for the interest of 
sides, cannot be restored. 

“The conference, therefore, believes that 
the just, human relationships between 
the employer and the employe can only be 
promoted by deliberate organization to 
bring them together. It feels that a new 
American basis of industrial relationships 
has been developed during the last two or 
three years in the widespread and delib- 
erate organization of these relations be- 
tween employers and employes in many 
hundred establishments through the coun- 
try on a democratic basis. 

“The conference considers that it is idle 
wholly to deny the existence of conflicting 
interests between employers and employes, 
but there are wide areas of activity in 
which their interests coincide. The public 
has a primary interest in the prevention 
of these conflicts, causing stoppage to pro- 
duction and service, and the creation 0! 
processes leading to agreement as to 
wages atid conditions of labor without 
the stoppage of production is the greatest 
hope of mitigating strikes and lockouts. 


both 


“The plan involves but small govern- 
ment expenditure and but little extension 
of permanent public officials. A board 
of nine members at Washington, toget!- 
er with twelve regional chairmen, com- 
prise all there is to this basic machinery. 

“Tt is interesting to note that so great 
an authority as the Hon. William 
Mackenzie-King, former Minister of | 2- 
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Pneumatics Decrease Load Breakage 
and Truck Repairs 





“The adoption of Goodyear Cord Tires in our trucking has proved a great economy 
because, while increasing our hauling ability tremendously, it minimizes repairs, 
depreciation and road breakage. In addition, the Goodyear Coras serve at moderate 
tire-mile cost. After 15,000 miles, they look good for much more hard work.’’— Paul F. 
Semonin, Vice-President and General Manager, Peerless Mfg. Co., Louisville, Kentucky 








QUIPPING trucks with Goodyear Cord Tires 
usually results in savings that equal and 
frequently exceed those indicated above. 


On trucks that are required to make emergency runs 
over soft or slippery roads, these tires have proved 
able in giving traction. 


They have proved equally able in lowering truck 
repair costs, in permitting trucks to maintain uniform 
seeds without injury to fragile loads. 


And in another essential quality, that of long wear, 
the sturdy correctness of Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion protects our good name. 


Users invariably find that their trucks on Goodyear 
pneumatics do more hauling, do it better, do it 
cheaper, than when on solid tires. 


Additional information indicating the economies and 
results secured with these tires can be obtained by 


writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
at Akron, Ohio. 


OCDE YEAR 
CORD TIRES 
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bor of Canada, who has been largely re- 
sponsible for the origin and administra- 
tion of the Canadian industrial procedure, 
considers the plan put forward by the con- 
ference as a constructive improvement on 
zll others hitherto proposed. 

“The report probably will not meet with 
the approval of the extremists on either 
aide, but it has been approved in its broad 
lines by many hundreds of employes and 
many prominent labor leaders who have 
been consulted or communicated with. The 
conference believes that it will appeal to 
those who believe in sane and sure steps 
to advance of human relations in indus- 
try. 

“It will be interesting if critics will 
read the entire document before they 
aunch forth criticisms. It would be even 
more interesting if political leaders would 
state their agreement or disagreement with 
ag 


Voltage of Dry Cells and Hydro- 
gen-Ion Concentration. 

The Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., has just issued Scientific Paper No. 
364 entitled, “Relation of Voltage of Dry 
Cells to Hydrogen-Ion Concentration.” 
Any one interested may obtain a copy by 
sending a request to the bureau. 
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The potentials of electrodes consisting 
cf Acheson graphite and certain man- 
ganese ores were found to be a logarith- 
mic function of the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration of the solution in contact with 
the electrode, while that of electrodes 
containing a chemically-prepared oxide 
of managanese is independent of hydro- 
gen-ion concentration. 

The relation between the potential of 
the manganese dioxide electrode and hy- 
drogen-ion concentration explains varia- 
tions in open-circuit voltages of dry cells 
and accounts for a portion of the polari- 
zation of a dry cell on discharge. 


What Strike of Denmark Opera- 
tors Revealed. 


That three-eighths of ordinary tele- 
phone conversations are superfluous is 
said to have been proved by the Den- 
mark telephone strike. In Copenhagen 
the only telephones working were those 
connected with fire stations, ambulances 
and police stations. Everybody else was 
in the same boat as regards telephone 
facilities. The belief that the strike, 
which began New Year’s eve and lasted 
over a month, would paralyze the whole 
country, turned out to be the reverse. 
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Normally there is scarcely a. house in 
the city of Copenhagen without its tele- 
phone, it being, probably, the most pro- 
lific user of the service of any European 
center. During the strike the familiar 
whir of the telephone bell was not 
heard and, to all intents and purposes, 
the city had gone back to the period of 
25 years ago, when telephones: were a 
novelty on that side of the Atlantic. 

The surprising thing was that no one 
seemed to be really inconvenienced by 
the stoppage of the telephone service. 
So long as every citizen was affected in 
like manner, no one seemed to be wor- 
ried by the lack of service. It was this 
indifference that led the authorities to 
infer that a good percentage of telephone 
talks in Denmark were frivolous or of 
a character that didn’t really matter 
much so far as the commercial life of 
the country was concerned. 


The Copenhagen system, of course, is 
operated by a British company, and the 
service has always been good and very 
well patronized. The strike was the re- 
sult of a demand by public telephone 
operators for a big increase in wages. 
Since this was not forthcoming, midnight 
of New Year’s eve saw all the public 
telephone operators out on strike. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Roy Smith, of Egan, S. D., is the new 

manager of the Moody County Telephone 
Co., of Flandreau, S. D., which has re- 
cently taken over by the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. 
« C. C. Wilson, manager of the Ox- 
ford, Neb., exchange of the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., for something over a year, 
has been transferred to Sidney, Neb., 
the change being in the nature of a promo- 
tion. 

G. M. Schofield, of Holredge, Neb., 
has succeeded C. C. Wilson as local man- 
ager of the Oxford, Neb., exchange of the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. 

O. B. Hayes has been elected as man- 
ager of the Antelope County (Neb.) 
Telephone: Co., with exchanges at Elgin, 
removing there from Neligh. 

John Lawrence Spellman is the new 
publicity manager of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., succeeding Clifford Arrick, 
who resigned to accept the vice-presidency 
of the National City Bank of Chicago. 

The new publicity manager was born 
in Chicago 35 years ago and was educated 
in the Chicago public schools. For 15 
years he has been employed by Chicago 
morning newspapers, most of the time in 
“covering” the city hall and writing prin- 
cipally on gas, telephone, traction and 
electric light matters, in their relations 
with the city council and the state public 
utilities commission. 

Mr. Spellman has been employed at va- 





rious times by the City Press Association, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Record- 
Herald and the Chicago Herald and Ex- 


aminer. He was day editor of the old 





John L. Speliman, Recently Appointed Pub- 
licity Manager of Chicago Telephone Co. 


Record-Herald and retires as automobile 
editor of the Chicago Tribune to join 
the telephone organization. 


C. C. Wilson, manager for the Ne- 


braska Telephone Co., at Oxford, Neb., 
has been transferred to Sidney. He is 
succeeded by G. M. Schofield of Hol- 
dredge, Neb. 

L. M. Clarke, for the past eight years 
traffic engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., at Baltimore, 
Md., has taken a _ position in_ the 
traffic department of the New York Tel- 
ephone Co. in New York City. He is 
succeeded at Baltimore by C. B. West, 
former division traffic supervisor for the 
C. & P. company in Washington, D. C. 


Harold Black, district superintendent 
of traffic of the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Al- 
lentown, has received the appointment 
of division employment manager and 
transferred to Harrisburg, Pa. 

F. C. Brandeburg, who has been en- 
gaged in valuation work for the Inter- 
state Utilities Co., of Spokane, Wash., is 
now located in Chicago in the office of 
the department signal officer. 

H. C. Whelan, for the past year local 
manager for the United Telephone Co., 
at Chapman, Kan., has been made wire 
chief at Abilene, the company’s head- 
quarters. J. H. Ewing is the new local 
manager at Chapman. 

John L. Jones has succeeded Bert 
Bradley as manager of the Gypsum ex- 
change of the United Telephone Co., 0° 
Abilene, Kan. 
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BATTERIES 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THIS COMPANY 
ARE USED: 


Almost exclusively by 
Large Central Lighting 
and Power Companies. 


ay . the eugene os 
elegra ompanies 
and for Wireless. 


For Mine Locomotives, 
Railway Car hting, 
Switch and Signal Serv- 
ice, Battery Street Cars. 


For Electric Vehicles and 
Industrial Trucks. 


Dependable Storage Battery Power 


The “Cbloride Accumulator” is the standard storage battery 
equipment for Telephone Service. 

That standard dates back to the adoption of storage battery 
power for this particular service —it has been maintained with- 
out interruption. 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in this country 











1888 
Fer Automobile Starting 
ting. New York Chicago 
a Washington Denver 
Pittsburgh Kansas City 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 
Cleveland Rochester Minneapolis 
Boston St. Louis Atlanta 
Detroit San Francisco Toronto 








Efficient 
Telephone Service 


can be secured only by the use 
of efficient modern equipment. 
You will find such apparatus 
advertised in TELEPHONY. 









TELEPHONE BRACKETS 


A NECESSITY TODAY IN EVERY 

UP-TO-DATE OFFICE 

ADJUSTABLE, PRACTICAL 
VARIOUS LENGTHS 


Write for Information 
MAKERS 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


STATE AND 64th STREETS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














en a CEN 


CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
©. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction. 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 





Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Blectric Specialty Co., 


i Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 


numerous other licensees all over the world. 
Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 
Mount House, New Barnet, England 


 ——;, 


| 














Nothing Can Harm These 


VAC-M ARRESTERS 


. . 
Mounted in VAC-M Metal Containers 
They are proof against time, weather, shotguns and 
u.assiles. Save labor and worry. 
‘two VAC-M Arresters of No. 1,2,3,3B, 4 or 
+¢s protecting four lines or two pair. Three 
may be mounted herein protecting six lines 
1ee pair 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
TOLEDO - OHIO 
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Vawter Indicating Ohmmeters for 
Reading Resistance Direct. 

The Vawter indicating ohmmeters, re- 
cently designed and placed upon the mar- 
ket by the Thompson-Levering Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., measures the resist- 
ance of an electric circuit, or a portion 
thereof, with the same fa- 
cility, it is said, that voltme- 
ters measure electric pressure 
or ammeters’ current, its 
manufacturers claim. 

A small current is required 
to operate the instrument and 
this necessitates a source of 
e.m.f., but the indications 
are independent of the varia- 
tion of this current, or pres- 
sure, over a wide range. This 
feature is accomplished by a 
rugged and thoroughly prac- 
tical electromagnetic control. 

It is impossible to produce . 
a frictionless moving-coil sys- 
tem, nor is it necessary in or- 
der to meet actual require- 
ments in designing ammeters, 
voltmeters or ohmmeters. It 
is impractical to convey cur- 
rent to the moving-coil sys- 
tem without either friction, or torsion, or 
both, nor is this necessary in order to 
produce a practical electromagnetic con- 
trol. 

Two equal opposing electromagnetic 
torques act upon the moving-coil system 
when indicating a certain resistance and 
the magnetic flux distribution is such that, 
on moving the system away from this 
position, the torque tending to return 
the system increases while the torque 
tending to carry the system away dimin- 
ishes. The difference of these torques 
constitutes the restoring .clectromagnetic 
torque and produces a state of stable 
equilibrium. 

The e.m.f., employed to operate the 
system, in its relation to the included re- 
sistances, flux distribution, number of 
turns and lever arm of moving coils, must 
be sufficiently great to render negligible 
the small torsion of the current-conveying 
trailers and the small friction of the jew- 
eled bearings in comparison to the restor- 
ing torque. The e.m.f. may then be as 
great as 10 to 1. 

This magnetic control gives a rugged 
and practical system free not only from 
variations in pressure of the operating 
voltage, within the above wide range, but 
it produces a system which, it is declared, 
gives to the Vawter indicating ohmmeters 
two distinct advantages over the indicat- 
ing spring-controlled ammeters and volt- 
\fieters in that its indications are free 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Iowa, Des Moines, April 13-15; 


from variation in the torsion of the con- 
trol springs and free from the deteriora- 
tion of the strength of the permanent 
magnet used. 

The indications depend upon the flux 
distribution and not upon the total flux. 
The manner in which this flux distribu- 





New Vawter Indicating Ohmmeter Placed on the Market 


by the Thompson-Levering Co. 


tion is attained is unique and capable of 
exact adjustment and renders possible a 
uniform scale and, in conjunction with 
the relation and configuration of the re- 
sistances, gives any desired range for the 
indications of the instrument. 

The instrument is practical in every 
particular. It is aperiodic, or dead beat, 
and does not require any adjustment of 
a magnetic shunt or a preliminary calibra- 
tion. 

The types designed for the measure- 
ment of resistances from one ohm up are 
self-contained and the small flash batter- 
ies are easily replaceable. The small in- 
termittent current used to operate the 
instrument renders the battery life nearly 
as long as if left inoperative. 

The instrument is being manufactured 
in more than eight different types in or- 
der to meet every requirement of resist- 
ance measurement from microhms to 
megohms; from any accuracy to one as 
small as 1-10th of 1 per cent; from 
any value to another value as close as 
10 per cent greater for the entire scale 
range; from carrying a negligible current 
to measuring resistance while carrying 
full current or overloaded. 

One type of the instrument has a switch 
niarked “mult” which can be set at several 
different positions marked, for example, 
1, 1 and 10, thus giving the scale a 
range of 1-10th of, equal to, or 10 times, 
its graduated values. These multiples can 
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be adjusted to have other values than 
decimals if desired. 

Another type has an adjustable rheo- 
stat that can be set on any one of ten 
points marked 0, 100, 200, etc., to 900 
which, in conjunction with the scale, en- 
ables one more significant figure of the 
resistance to be read, and is thus equiva- 
lent to an indicating instrument with a 
scale ten times as long as is possible 
without this attachment. As an example, 
‘a resistance to be measured is connected 
between line posts. When index stands 
on scale it is observed to read 47.5 and 
rheostat 700, the resistance being meas- 
ured is then 747.5 ohms. 

By including a balancing cell between 
two additional binding posts, electrolytic 
conductivity or the resistance of batteries 
may be measured. These additional bind- 
ing posts are short-circuited for ordinary 
resistances that contain no source of e.m.f. 

A type of this instrument, especially 
designed for the adjustment of coils of 
a definite value te within 1-10th of 1 
per cent accuracy, is arranged to have a 


standard resistance inserted to whose 
value the coils are to be adjusted. 
In adjusting or checking resistance 


values of any portion of electrical appar- 
atus designed to carry current, there is 
a type of these instruments, or a set 
of them, that will, it is stated, meet with 
every requirement. The facility of their 
operation, which saves much time and 
consequently continuous expense, makes 
them a valuable addition 
measuring instruments. 

For testing electric circuits, whether 
in a coil or a line conductor, they at once 
tell exactly what the trouble is and where 
it is. For example, the field coils of a 
certain set of motors should have each a 
resistance of 700 ohms. 

Using an ohmmeter with a range from 
0 to 1,000 ohms, a coil of one motor 
reads approximately 700 ohms. It is 
good; if a little high, probably the coil is 
a bit warmer than when previously meas 
ured or, if a little low, a bit cooler. An 
other coil reads zero; it is short-cir 
cuited. Another reads 350 ohms; it is 
shorted in some manner so as to cut hali 
of the coil. Another indicates an infinite 
resistance; it is open. 

For infinite resistance, the index flies 
off the scale or reads 1,000 ohms when 
1,000 ohms is paralleled with the field coi! 
on closing a switch fixed on instrument 
for that purpose. On grounding one ter- 
minal of instrument and connecting the 
other, first to one terminal and then to 
the other terminal of the coil, the instru- 
ment reads, first 310 ohms, and then 410 
ohms; the coil is grounded 3-4ths of its 


to electrical 
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VALUATION SUPERVISION 
INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 


PLANT 


Telephone Valuations 


My exclusive time is devoted to preparing invento- 
ries, appraisals or valuations of telephone properties 


Topping Valuation Company 


H. P. TOPPING, Valuation Engineer 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS,OHIO 


Appraisal Construction Reports 











FOWLE and CRAVATH 
ENGINEERS 


Electrical — Illuminating — Mechanical 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Frank F. Fowle James R. Cravath 


ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


617 Commerce Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Inventory Appraisal 
E. T. BUSSELLE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


625 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
485 State St., SALEM, ORE. 


Engineering Accounting Rate Investigations 


Evaluation Reports 














EDWARDS AND JOHNSTON 


Electric, Gas, Water, Heating and Tele- 


phone 
Accounting, Appraisals, pavestinations. 


Supervision, Management, Plans and 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Stamdard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 














Morgan &Van Buren Sts., Chicago 









Louisville, Ky. 











tes. Utili rties bought and sold, 
o. A. EDW AEDS and J oe JOHNSTON 800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Indianapolis, Ind. 
a build Exclusive Te.ephone Accountants 
INDIANAPOLIS, IANA Telephone Wabash 5212 
TELEPHONE aa CORDS 
TELEPHONE 

ion cee Get Suvecriber SWFENSOkRS 

PAPER $1.5¢—CLOTH $2.25 et Su rs A 
Arend nto . vt Dow Wire & Iron Works wealso supply specials 

HARRY E. HERSHEY VILLE Incorperated FREDERICK C. KOELLE 


411 Bulletin Bidg. PHILADELPHIA 


























Made 
in sheets 
rods,tubes and 
special. shapes. 


BEST FOR TELEPHONE USE 


TheContinental Fibre Co. of nin « 











A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
PMENT COMPANY 
. Saint Paul and Duluth, Minnesota 





Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co. 
4021-27 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Rebuilt Telephones, Switchboard 
Accessories and Supplies 


Write us your specifications, we will make it 
well worth your while. 











The ‘STEWART’ Cable Tester 


When you have cable trouble 
order one. Will locate shorts, 
crosses grounds, and wet spots. 
Exactlocation. New Method, 

Sent on trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa Ill. 





@ 





—~3@ SAVES MEN 
7a» AND TIME 


N GET LITERATURE 
Pa 


DICKE TOOL CO, 


$i sn OmOWAY TW YORK 
COLONY Sie CHIcAcS, 
























PEIRCE 
BRIDLE RINGS 


Hot galvanized smooth coat- 
ing will not damage insula- 
tion. For use on Frame Buildings 


HUBBARD & CO, PiT*seurcn, 








e imitations of the Chapman Light- 

ning Arrester that spring up from time 
time, merely testify to the admitted 
ellence of the only absolutely Weath- 
proof, Troubleproof arrester. 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Star Expansion Bolts 
Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 

147-9 Cedar Street 120 West Lake Street 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
BARE & TINNED COPPER WIRE 
MAGNET WIRE. 


ROME WIRE Co. "°% 








> VARNEY 


#« 


VARNEY ELECTRICAL 
VANS VILLE! 


SUPPLY CO. 





A TELEPHONE SUPPLIES : 
















LOWELL If INSULATED WIRE co. 


E.r, 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
WE CARRY A STOCK OF 


TELEPHONES 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis St. Paul Daluth 
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length from the first terminal and the 
ground has 10 ohms resistance. If it in- 
dicates infinite resistance, there is no 
ground. If it indicates zero and 700 ohms, 
ic is grounded at the first terminal, etc. 

There is still another type of the in- 
strument used with temperature bulbs in 
which the scale is graduated in degrees 
Centigrade or Fahrenheit for temperature 
indications. 

The applications of the ohmmeter are 
claimed to be unlimited as its range and 
accuracy can be made to meet any re- 
quirements. 

For insulation tests of 1,000 or 2,000 
megohms it can be used with sufficiently 
high battery or generator voltage, but, 
as a new type of high direct current volt- 
age supply is being perfected, these high 
ranges are not to be supplied at present 
unless an external source of high direct 
current voltage is available. 

The complete line of instruments is to 
be manufactured by the Thompson-Lever- 
ing Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paragraphs. 

THE STROMBERG - CARLSON ‘TELEPHONE 
Merc. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., is mailing 
to the trade an attractive new folder de- 
scriptive of its No, 896 compact type tele- 
phone. On the inside of the folder are 
large half-tone 
and open views of this type of wall tele- 
rhone for service on rural lines, accom- 
panied by a clear description of the im- 
proved features. 

Tempieron, Keniry & Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of Simplex pole jacks and 


reproductions of closed 
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Simplex car and track jacks, have re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 820 which rep- 
recommendations for railway 
maintenance coupled with demonstrated 
economies of man-power and expendi- 
tures. 


resents 


Tue Nortu Exrctric Mrc. Co., of 
Galion, Ohio, has issued its Bulletin No. 
1 on “Machine Switching Telephone Sys- 
tems.” This bulletin comprises 36 pages 
which are replete with clear-cut half-tone 
illustrations and describes in detail the 
automanual system and its operation. 
Copies may be obtained by those inter- 
addressing the company at 
Galion, Ohio. 


ested by 


Tue Cook Execrric Co., of Chicago, is 
mailing to its patrons in the telephone 
field a new price sheet, effective as of 
March 15. 


the 


In a letter accompanying it, 
company that many of the 
figures have not been changed and no 
increases are very large, less than one-hali 
the rate of increase of labor and matce- 
rial. 


states 


THe Gunp Mere. Co., of La Crosse, Wis.. 


_has issued an attractive new folder show- 


the method of installing Drive & 
Twist anchors which are made in three 
sizes, holding, respectively, 3,500, 4,500 and 
7,000 Ibs. 


ing 


vania Telephone System. 
The Co., 
operates something over telephones 


Telephone which 
100 
in the rural district tributary 


ick, Pa., 


Douglas 


to Freder- 
was organized by W. H. Tagert, 
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who although at the present time is 
nearly 60 years of age, is hale and hearty 
and able to climb a pole as well as many 
a 20-year-old lineman. 

The company commenced operation in 
1904 as a copartnership with 12 members. 
About 10 miles of pole line were built 
with a single circuit just that many miles 
in length. In 1910 a charter was secured 
and the following year the company pur- 
chased and installed a_ 60-line 
Since then the company has ex- 
tended its lines until at the present time 
the system comprises 35 miles of pole 
miles of circuit 
district about 1] 
over two 


switch- 
board. 


line, carrying some 8&3 


wire in a rural 
miles long and a 


farm 
little miles 
wide. 

In addition to being trouble shooter and 
manager of the Douglas Telephone Co 
for 14 
Mountain Telephone Line, which now op 


years, Mr. Tagert organized the 


erates over 350 telephones, and was man 
ager of it for over six years. 





Popular Iowa _ Representative 
Transferred to Chicago. 

John A. Duncan, who has traveled in 
Iowa for several years for the Illinois 
Electric Co., has been transferred to the 
Chicago offices, and given a well deserved 
promotion. 

Mr. Duncan is one of the most popu- 
lar traveling that ever called on 
the telephone trade in Iowa, and his pre- 
vious telephone. experience qualified him 
to give much valuable advice and help to 
his customers, wish him 


men 


who will con- 


tinued success in his new position. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A few good men can be 
accommodated in our organization at 
once. Those making good will be 
trained as automatic telephone engi- 
neers and installing experts. Men 
with technical college training or high 
school graduates with some practical 
experience required. If you are in- 
terested in fitting yourself for a career 
in this ‘important industry, call or 
write for further particulars. Employ- 
ment Department, Automatic Electric 
Co., 1001 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 








WANTED—By telephone company 
operating six exchanges in the South- 
west, an experienced traffic man with 
sufficient accounting knowledge to 

~audit cashier’s records. Must have 
plenty of energy. Address 4052, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—An all ’round telephone 
man for magneto plant as lineman and 
instrument work. Must not be afraid 
of work. Good opportunity for a good 
man. Must furnish reference last 
party worked for. Address N. Starkey, 
Pikeville, Ky. 





INSTALLERS, repairmen, switch- 
board man, testmen, either local or 
common battery, experienced, for 
large operating company in Ohio. 
State experience, present position and 
salary, also age and class of work pre- 
ferred. Address 4060, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 





WANTED—Combination Wire Chief 
and Switchboard man, for Magneto 
and Common Battery Boards; one 
with some Automatic Switchboard ex- 
perience preferred. State salary ex- 
pected in first letter. The Valley 
Telephone Company, Lebanon, Ohio. 





WANTED—To buy small magneto 
exchange 200 to 250 stations, where 
rural stations are owned by the indi- 





vidual and pay switch fee. Address 
L. A. Blair, 717 4th Ave. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

WANTED—Competent switchboard 


installers for cut-over work on com- 
mon battery exchanges. Transportation 
expenses allowed to those who remain 
for completion of job. Wire at our ex- 
pense salary expected and when you 
can report. Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Terre Haute, Indiana. 








WANTED—Combination man (man- 
ager-lineman) for magneto exchange 
of 260 ’phones. Chief operator’s posi 
tion open later for wife, if desired. 
Auto furnished. Fine country for a 
permanent home. State experience and 
least will consider to start with. Citi- 
zens Telephone Company, Schoolcraft, 


Mich. 
WANTED—An all ’round man for 





a 400 ’phone exchange in Northern 
Kansas. Address 4085, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 





WANTED—Drops for Swedish-Amer- 








ican magneto board. Aurora County 
Telo. Co., White Lake, S. D. 
WANTED—Baird No. 15 Lockout 
Telephones or No. 11 Attachments 
Walworth Telephone Co., Walworth, 
Wisconsin. 

WANTED—First class cable mai 
for construction and maintenance 
work. Citizens Independent Tele 


phone Co., Terre Haute, Indiana. 





POSITION WANTED—After Apri! 
Ist. Seventeen years in magneto tele 
phone work, both inside and out. Mar 
ried. Please state salary. Guy I! 
Thomas, Box 542, Deer River, Minn. 











